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GRAY AND THE ANTROBUS FAMILY. 


THE question of the relationship of Gray to 
the members of his mother’s family has 
always been a puzzle to his editors and bio- 
graphers. In his will, which is dated 
2 July, 1770, and was proved 12 Aug., 1771, 
he bequeathed his freehold estate and house 
in the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, to 
Mary Antrobus, his ‘‘ second cousin by the 
mother’s side,’ and various securities to 
Mrs. Dorothy Comyns, also “his second 
cousin by the mother’s side.” Gray’s 
mother was Dorothy Antrobus, who, at 
the time of Philip Gray’s marriage to her, 
was carrying on business as a milliner in 
Cornhill in partnership with her sister Mary. 
Dorothy Antrobus had also two brothers, 
Robert and William, and as Robert died a 
bachelor, the two ladies who were legatees 
in Gray’s will must have been either the 
daughters or the granddaughters of his 
brother William. In the former case they 


would have been Gray’s first cousins; in 
the latter, his first cousins once removed. 
It is difficult in these circumstances to see 
how they could have been his second 
cousins. Of the two brothers, it may be 
said that, from information given him by 
the Provost of Eton, the late Dr. John 
Bradshaw was able to state that Robert 
entered Eton College as a pupil in 1692, and 
William was admitted 15 Feb., 1705. He 
was therefore in all probability twelve or 
thirteen years younger than his brother. 
According to the ‘ Graduati Cantabrigienses,’ 
Robert Antrobus graduated at Peterhouse 
in 1701, and William Antrobus at King’s 
in 1713. Inthe‘ Alumni Etonenses’ the entry 
in 1709 opposite William Antrobus is “* A.B. 
1713, A.M. 1717, was for many years an 
Assistant of Eton School, where he was tutor 
to the poet Gray, to whom he was uncle. 
He became Rector of Everdon in North- 
amptonshire, and died in 1742.” In Baker’s 
‘Northamptonshire’ I find he was “ in- 
stituted as Rector of Everdon on 21 Dee., 
1726,” and that he “died 22 May, 1742.” 
Robert died in January, 1729, and a tablet 
was erected to his memory in Burnham 
Church by his brother-in-law, Jonathan 
Rogers (‘The Poetical Works of Gray,’ ed. 
by John Bradshaw, 1891, p. xxiv, note). 
The Rev. D. C. Tovey, whose loss we have 
had recently to lament, has an instructive 
note on this subject in the third volume of 
his new edition of Gray’s ‘ Letters,’ p. 199. 
He says :— 

“As [ am informed by the Rev. H. Longden, 
of Heyford Rectory, Weedon, to whom the Rey. 
F. Churchill kindly wrote for me, William An- 
trobus....had three children christened at 
Everdon— 

Robert, chr. 27 Oct., 1731. 

Mary, chr. 4 Dec., 1732. 

Dorothy, chr. 20 Dec., 1734. 
It does not appear when William Antrobus came to 
reside at Everdon, but he was presumably resident 
there during these years. He died 22 May, and 
was buried at Everdon 28 May, 1712.” 

So from this information Mr. Tovey 
assumed that “these three children were 
assuredly Gray’s first cousins, and Mary and 
Dorothy, as certainly, the persons men- 
tioned in the will.” Still, Mr. Tovey did 
not seem quite sure upon the subject, for 
in Appendix VII. of the same volume 
(p. 351) he gives expression’ to the doubts 
that assailed him, though he hoped to solve 
the mystery with the kind assistance of Dr. 
Walker of Peterhouse, when he wrote more 
on the biography of the poet in the Cam- 
bridge ‘ History of Literature.’ This hope, 
unfortunately, is incapable of realization. 
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The will of Thomas Gray was published 
by Mason and others, and is easily accessible 
in Dr. Bradshaw's edition of the ‘ Poetical 
Works. 1891, p. 285. There is not the 
slightest doubt that these two ladies, Mary 
Antrobus. who was postmistress at Cam- 
bridge. and her sister Dorothy, who had 
married a tradesman of that town called 
Comyns. were styled “second cousins ”’ 
in the will. Assuming that at that period 
the term ‘second cousin” was equivalent 
to “ first cousin once removed,”’ it follows 
that the father of the ladies, William Antro- 
bus, must have been a first cousin of Gray, 
and not his uncle. There is, however, no 
evidence that Gray's uncle William had a 
son of the same name. 

Being interested in Gray and his work, 
IT thought some additional evidence might 
be available, and had a search instituted 
for Antrobus wills in Somerset House be- 
tween the years 1670 and 1750. T found that 
twenty-five wills and administrations were 
ecalendared between those years in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. Of these 
IT selected those of Gray's uncle, Robert 
Antrobus, and of his aunt, Mary Antrobus, 
for abstracts, and the results are given below. 
The wills have been abstracted by Miss E. 
Salisbury, a lady upon whose accuracy 
absolute reliance may be placed. 

P.C.C. Auber 26. 

Will of Robert Antrobus, Master of Arts and 
Fellow of Peterhouse in the University of Cam- 
bridge, now of Eaton in the County of Bucks. 
Dated 26 Nov., 1728. 

He wills 32/7. which he owes to James Smith of 
Eaton to be paid. He bequeaths to his brother 
William Antrobus his study of books, with pictures, 
curiosities, and other furniture contained in his 
chambers at Eaton, desiring him at the same time 
to give his nephew Thomas Gray all such books 
as relate to the practice of physick,’’ provided 
he be educated to that profession. To the 
Master and Fellows of Peterhouse in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge 100/. To his brother-in- 
law Jonathan Rogers [here occurs mark of omis- 
sion, and written in the margin :—To his brother- 
in-law William Ollyffe, to his brother-in-law 
Philip Gray, 20/. apiece. To Mrs. Elizabeth 
Davell 10/7. for mourning. Also to his sister 
Anne Rogers] the lease of Goldwins house and 
grounds at Cants Hill near Burnham, with the 
furniture, &c., thereunto belonging. To his 
sisters Anne Rogers, Jane Ollyffe, Mary Antrobus, 


Dorothy Gray, and to his brother William An- | 


trobus, their heirs, &c., he bequeaths the rest 
and residue of his estate of whatsoever nature, 
&c., to be equally divided among them. 


He constitutes his brother-in-law Jonathan 


Rogers, attorney-at-law, his sole executor, to 
whom he bequeaths 50/. for his trouble. 
4 Feb., 1729/30. 
On which day personally appeared Alexander 
Staples of Windsor, Berks, gent., and John 


in these documents. 


| Redman of the same, grocer, and being sworn 
deposed That they well knew Robert Antrobus, 
late of Eaton in the County of Bucks, but at 
West Burnham, Bucks, deceased, and are well 
acquainted with his handwriting. They declare 
the above will to be totally written and sub- 
scribed by him the said Robert Antrobus. 

Proved 4 Feb., 1729/30, by Jonathan Rogers, 


executor, 
P.C.C. Greenly 1. 

Will of Mary Antrobus of the parish of St. 
Michael, Cornhill, London, spinster. Dated 20 
Nov., 1742. 

She bequeaths to her sister Anne Rogers 200/. 
To her sister Jane Ollyffe 200/. To her nephew 
Thomas Gray 100/. To her sister Dorothy Gray 
2001. stock in trust for her nephew Robert 
Antrobus and her nieces Elizabeth, Dorothy, and 
Mary Antrobus, equally to be divided among 
them. The residue of her personal estate to 
Dorothy Gray her sister for her own use and 
benefit. She constitutes the said Dorothy Gray 
sole executrix. 

Witnesses :—Tho. Prime, James Willder. 

{Marginal Note.]—9n 26 Jan., 1754, administra- 
tion of the goods, &e., of Mary Antrobus, late of 
Stoke Poges, Bucks, spinster, dec’d, left un- 
administered by Dorothy Gray, widow, dec’d, 
was granted to Thomas Gray, Esq'’,the son and 
administrator of the said Dorothy Gray, deceased. 

30 Dec., 1749. 

Dorothy Gray of Stoke Poges, Bucks, widow, 
named in the Will of Mary Antrobus, late of 
Stoke Poges aforesaid, made oath and said, The 
said Mary Antrobus died 5 Nov., 1749. Also 
says there are two erasures in the said Will. 
The word *‘two’’ in the fourteenth line of the 
first sheet being written on an erasure, and the 
name ‘‘ William ’’ erased in the eighteenth line 
of the same sheet, and ‘* Robert’ written over. 
The deponent declares that the said Mary An- 
trobus at the time of her death had no nephew 
named William Antrobus. 


Affidavit sworn before Ja: Smith, Vic" of 
Hurley, Berks. 
Will proved 3 Jan., 1749/50, by Dorothy 


Gray, widow. 

I think it seems clear from these docu- 
ments that Robert Antrobus had one brother, 
William, who became Vicar of Everdon, 
and that the Robert, Dorothy, and Mary 
Antrobus who are described as her nephew 
and nieces by Mary Antrobus, the sister of 
William, were the latter's children, and 
were therefore first cousins of Thomas 
Gray. Why they should have been de- 
scribed in his will as second cousins is difficult 
to say, but as in an earlier part of the will he 
'mentions two second cousins by the father’s 

side, George Williamson and Anna Lady 
Goring, who undoubtedly stood in that 
relation to him, it is possible the same words 
| crept in by inadvertence. It will be seen 
from the will of Mary Antrobus that errors, 
‘necessitating erasures, occasionally occurred 
W. F. Prweavx. 
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HUGH PETERS. 
(See ante, pp. 221, 263, 301.) 
V. Prters’s EarRty CAREER. 


Born in 1598, Hugh Peters was the son of 
one Thomas Dyckwoode, his mother being 
Martha Treffry, daughter of John Treffry 
of Treffry in the parish of Linkinhorne, 
Cornwall. John Treffry had seven daughters, 
of whom Martha was the fifth, and died on 
28 Jan., 1590 (Lieut.-Col. J. L. Vivian's 
‘Visitations of Cornwall,’ pp. 559-62). This 
is probably why Dyckwoode’s marriage with 
Martha took place at Fowey, in June, 1594. 
One falsehood in the tract entitled ‘A 
Dying Father's Last Legacy to an Only 
Child * is thus exposed: Martha was not a 
Treftry of Place, near Fowey, but a cousin 
of the Treffrys of Place. 

Peter and Peters are old surnames in 
Cornwall, and Peters was the name borne 
by an old family in Devon at the time. 
Dyckwoode, according to a custom of 
the times, changed his name to Peters 
(though his son Hugh invariably signed 
himself ** Peter’). Both Peters and Peter 
were, and are still, common surnames in 
Holland and Germany, and it is quite 
possible that the original ancestor of that 
family may have been a Protestant driven 
from the Continent by religious persecution. 
But no one will venture to ascribe a Conti- 
nental origin to the surname of Dyckwoode, 
and with this fact goes the second falsehood 
in'the ‘ Dying... . Legacy.—to the effect that 
Peters was descended from a Continental 
Protestant refugee. 

Hugh Peters was sent to Cambridge for his 
education, but no entry of his admission to 
any college has yet been discovered. The 
bursar of Trinity College has been so kind 
as to inform me that no such entries exist for 
that College during Peters’s lifetime. He 
was expelled from the University “ for 


debauchery,’ and then joined ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Company of the Revels”; not, 
of course, in Shakespeare's time. Allusions 


to this faet are tolerably frequent. but 
Gardiner’s assertion that it was said he 
became a “ mountebank ” is hardly accurate 
Whether he afterwards took his degrees or 
not is not clear. If so, he never placed the 
letters “M.A.” after his name, as was 


customary in his time. 

A Hugh Peters—who signed his name 
“ Peters,” and not ‘‘ Peter” (as the regicide 
always did)—graduated B.A. in 1618 and 
M.A. in 1622 from Trinity College, but there 
is absolutely nothing to connect him with 


Hugh Peters the regicide beyond the signa- 
tures of the recipient of the degrees in the 
University books—as ‘* Hugo Peters” and 
“ Hugo Peeters.’ I have to thank the pre- 
sent Registrary of the University for tracings 
of these signatures. 

In the year 1674 a Hugh Peters died at 
Combe in Teign Head in Devon (E. A. Fry, 
‘Calendar of Devon and Cornwall Wills 
and Administrations °), and this may have 
been the graduate of Trinity. 


Hugh Peters’s expulsion from Cambridge 
was alluded to in Mercurius Academicus- 
(published at- Oxford) in 1646 (eleventh 
week, 23 Feb.) as follows :— 

** Master Peters, the mad preacher, hath been 
a principal instrument in promoting the grand 
rebellion, and may prove the like in removing it. 
For not long since, in a sermon at Lincoln’s 
Inn, he used this powerful rhetoric to win his 
auditors’ attention, ‘ You came hither to make: 
yourselves merry, but I shall tell you truth. 
The Kingdom of England is an Ass, and ever since 
this blessed Parliament rid this ass alone the silly 
beast drove very, very finely. But so soon as 
ever the Parliament took up a Committee-man 
behind him, the ass hath so kicked and winced 
that I fear he will never leave until he hath cast 
off both his riders. For these Committee-men 
are the greatest oppressors that ever this kingdom 
groaned under, and the very obstacle of our peace 
is because these Committee men have not yet 
married all their daughters!’ And, indeed, so 
much truth he hath in some of these words 
delivered that we believe no man can have the 
impudence to gainsay it. But withall there is 
so much folly in it that if wise men had the sway 
of that part of this kingdom they would never 
suffer Mr. Peters to speake any more words than 
Baalam’s ass did and give him such a discessit 
as once he had from Cambridge, whence his 
governors whipped him for his debauchery.” 

Peters ran away from England to Hol- 
land, probably in 1631, under an accusation 
which has already been described, and ran 
away from Holland to New England in 
1635 in circumstances to be related in my 
next article. In New England Peters 
became a prosperous tradesman and slaves 
dealer, probably from this latter fact origi- 
nating the “ spirits ’ in Ireland, as American 
authors admit. The “spirits” were the 
kidnappers who stole Trish children from 
their mothers and sold them into slavery 
in America. 

There are many references in Royalist 
tracts to Peters’s trading, but American 
references to it will be sufficient :— 

“Mr. Peters continued to trade with Salem, 
and in 1642 he hada joint siock of 500/., on which 
he made eighty per cent. profit.’—C.M.HLS., 
Series L., vol. vi. p. 285. 

In 1637, when the Pequot Indians were 
defeated and captured, Peters seems to have 
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started his side-profession of slaver, and 
wrote to Winthrop as follows :— 

** Wee have heard of a dividence of women and 
children in the bay and would be glad of a share, 
viz., a young woman or girle and a boy if you 
thinke good. I wrote to you for some boyes for 
Bermudas, which I think is considerable.”’— 
C.M.HS., Series IV., vol. vi. p. 95. 

J. B. WitttaMs. 


(To be continued.) 


THE RECORDS OF THE CITY 
LIVERY COMPANIES. 


Tue subjoined references, giving the dates 
at which the Wardens’ Accounts, Court 
Minutes, and Admission Registers of many 
of the City Livery Companies commence, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain 
them, may be deemed of sufficient value 
to be set out in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

These valuable records, now gradually 
and all too slowly being made available 
by means of printed volumes of excerpts 
and transcripts. have in the past formed 
the subject of several communications. 
Thus at 4 S. ii. 415 TEwars inquired (in 
vain!) as to the records of the Brewers’ 
Company, drawing attention to Herbert's 
unfortunate omission, in his *‘ History of the 
Twelve Great Livery Companies,’ to give 
“the precise dates at which the extant 
registers of apprenticeships and freemen in 
each Company respectively begin.” At 
9 S. i. 285 Mr. C. Mason made a general 
inquiry, and suggested that the Companies 
should have their Registers printed, or at 
least render them uniformly easy of access 
to inquirers by means of MS. transcripts ; 
while at p. 412 of the same volume Essinc- 
TON referred to the appearance of extracts 
from the Skinners’ Company’s archives in 
serial form. 

These correspondents confined themselves 
uniformly to the Registers, while I have 
sought, in the present instance, to deal 
with the Accounts and Minutes also, as 
being of at least equal value with the Regis- 
ters themselves ; and have in addition noted 
the fact if successional lists of Masters, &c., 
of each individual Company have appeared 
in print. 

Apothecaries.—Barrett remarks at p. 2 
of his ‘ History’ (1905), in regard to the 
incorporation of the Company in 1617, that 
“the Minute Books are perfect as far as 
they go.”’ The date of commencement of 


the Accounts does not appear to be given. 
Passing mention of the officers is made from 


year to year. 


Armourers and Brasiers.—Morley’s ‘ Ac- 
count * (1878), p. 38, sets out that 
“the earliest Court book commences with about 
twenty pages of scanty memoranda picked out 
chiefly from a thin old folio of vellum leaves, 
which are followed by consecutive Minutes. The 
earliest date is 1413. The early entries, being 
much damaged, are therefore very obscure. 
The Accounts commence with 1497.” 

Bakers. — From Young's ‘ Catalogue’ 
(1895) it appears that the Accounts date 
from 1491, the Minutes from 1537, and the 
Registers of Apprentices and Freemen from 
1565 and 1631. (Mr. Young has issued a 
list of the Masters from 1481 during the 
present year.) Further, in regard to the 
now obsolete Brown Bakers’ Company, 
the same author sets out that the Bakers’ 
Company possess their Audit Book for 1570- 
1613 and their Minutes for 1615-46. 

Barber Surgeons. —The Accounts date 
from 1603 onward (gap 1674-1715), and the 
Minutes from 1551 (gap 1651-89), as appears 
from Young’s ‘ Annals’ (1890), a list of 
the Masters being given for 1375-91, and 
of the Masters and Wardens from 1415 
onward. 

Basket Makers.—It appears from Bobart’s 
* Account ’ (1907) that the records of this 
Company date generally from the period 
of the Great Fire. 

Broderers.—The Minutes date from 1679, 
as appears from Holford’s ‘Chat’ (1910), 
no mention of the commencing date of the 
Accounts being apparently made.* A_ list 
of the Masters from 1679, and of the Free- 
men from 1694, is set out,as is a complete 
list of the Court and Livery for the indi- 
vidual year 1688. 

Butchers.— 

“The oldest Book of Records in the possession 
of the Company, rescued with others from the 
disastrous fires which have destroyed their 
premises and property, dates from 1592 [to 
1646]. It is a book of Accounts.’’-—Daw’s 
‘ Sketch,’ 1869, p. 22. 

Carpenters.—The Accounts date from 1438 
onward, with the exception of breaks for 
the periods 1448-52 and 1517-45, and the 
Minutes from 1533, as appears from Pocock’s 
edition of Jupp’s ‘ Account,’ 1887, p. 358, a 
list of the Masters being given from the 
period of the earliest record. 

Clockmakers.—From the ‘ Account’ of 
Atkins and Overall (1881) it appears that 
the Company’s Minutes and Registers date 
from the foundation in 1632, though 
whether the Accounts are likewise perfect 


* They probably begin no earlier than do the 
Minutes. 
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does not seem to be recorded. A list of the 
Masters and Wardens from 1632 is given. 

Clothworkers.—From foot-notes appended 
to Herbert’s account of this Company it 
would appear that they possess a series of 
volumes of records extending back some 
centuries, though no dates are given. 

Coopers.—At p. 39 of Firth’s ‘ Memo- 
randa’ (1848) it is stated that ‘‘ the Com- 
pany’s records commence 1439, 18 Henry 
VI.” ; while at p. 65 we are informed that 
‘““the Company possess a series of Accounts 
extending as far back as 1440.” 

Cordwainers.—The booklet issued by the 
Company in connexion with the centenary 
of their benefactor John Came, cordwainer, 
contains in its chapter on the history of the 
Guild some extracts of c. 1595-1601, from 
which it appears that their records begin 
at least as early as the former date. 

Curriers.—From the Preface to Burkitt’s 
* History ’ (1906) it appears that “ the great 
Fire of London destroyed the records of 
this Company previous to 1666, but from 
this date they are intact.” A list of the 
Masters from 1682 is given. 

Drapers.—In a foot-note at p. 403 of 
Herbert’s ‘ History’ it is set out in regard 
to the Company’s records that 
“the first book, which is a very large folio, 
fairly written, begins in....1475, and ends 1508. 
....The second book does not begin till six or 
seven years after the ending of the first....” 

LFishmongers.—Herbert informs us in a 
foot-note at p. 43 as follows, viz. :— 

“The Fishmongers have no Wardens’ Accounts 
or Minutes of an earlier date than 1592, their 
more ancient ones having been either destroyed 
in the Fire of London, or otherwise lost. The 
Minutes remaining....consist of eight folio 
volumes, separately dated, covering the period 
1592-1814.” 

A list of the Masters from 1700 onward is 
given by Towse in his ‘ Account ’ (1907). 
McMurray. 


(T'0 be continued.) 


THe Burtau-Piace or JAN ZizKka.—The 
career of Jan Zizka, the Hussite general, as 
described in his biography by the late Prof. 
V. V. Tomek, historian of Prague, reads 
like a wonderful romance. It is said that he 
was born during a storm under an oak at 
Trocnov, near Budejovice (Budweis), and, 
until the clergy interfered, blacksmiths fixed 
splinters from the tree to their hammers in 
the belief that their blows might be more 
effective. Zizka was deprived of one eye 


in youth, and at the siege of Rabi, a sturdy 


fortress in the Sumava valley which I have 
often seen, an arrow put out the other eye. 

During his assault on Pribislav, Zizka was 
seized by the plague, and expired under a 
pear tree, in the arms of his intimate friend 
and counsellor Michael KKudele ze Zitenic, 
on 11 Oct., 1424. His followers, who there- 
upon styled themselves Sirotci (orphans), 
took his body for burial to Hradec Kralovy 
(KGniggriitz), whence it was removed to the 
church of SS. Peter and Paul at Caslav. An 
altar and inscription were erected above 
the tomb. (When Ferdinand I. visited 
Caslav he is said to have shown annoyance 
at the sight of the tomb and mace of Zizka.) 
I have before me an interesting account, by 
Mr. J. Dlabacek, archivist of Caslav, of the 
recent discovery of the remains of the famous. 
warrior. 

The town and church suffered severely from 
fire in 1522, and in consequence a fresh altar 
and inscription were needed. The inscription 
ran :— 

* Anno 1424 die Jovis ante festum Galli vita 
functus Johannes Zizka a Calice, rector rerum 
publicarum laborantium in nomine et pro nomine- 
Dei. Hoc templo conditus est.” 

(Zizka’s signature was “ Bratr Jan z. 
Kalicha,”’ Brother John of the Chalice.) 
This inscription is certified by John Amos 
Komensky (Comenius) in his story of the 
Bohemian Church. After the White Moun- 
tain misfortune, as is well known, the agents 
of the Counter-Reformation made havoc 
of all memorials of the flourishing days of 
Bohemia; valuable books were committed 
to the flames by Jesuits, and tombs were 
violated—as at Prague, where a marble- 
memorial to Archbishop Rokycana_ was 
destroyed. (See the voluminous work by 
the Paris Professor Ernest Denis, ‘ La 
Bohéme depuis la Montagne Blanche.’) 
The governor of Caslavy and some neigh- 
bouring towns, Vilem Vresovec, proceeded 
to erase inscriptions and epitaphs, and 
when Zizka’s tomb was visited his remains. 
could not be found. The inference is that 
admirers of Zizka removed and concealed. 
these in the hope that when the fury of the 
storm passed over they might be restored.. 
The tradition persisted locally that Zizka 
was buried somewhere in the church. The 
Mayor and Corporation of Caslav pro- 
ceeded to restore the church a short time 
ago, and diligent search was made for 
antiquities. At length,in the Lady Chapel, 
a niche was opened containing an ancient 
skull, some femoral and other bones, and 
a potsherd. The skull was submitted to 
Prof. Dr. Matiegka, Dr. Louis Manouvrier- 
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‘of Paris, and many other eminent osteo- 
logists, who have arrived at the unanimous 
decision, from indications on the eye- 
sockets, that this is the skull of Jan Zizka. 
Long antiquarian speculation is thus ter- 
minated. 

The report of Mr. Dlabacek contains por- 
traits of Zizka, pictures of the skull and the 
chapel, Zizka at the head of his army from 
the manuscript * Mirror of Christianity’ 
at Jena, and Zizka’s reception in heaven. 
The town archives preserve the shirt of 
chain mail styled *‘‘ Zizka’s shirt,’ and a 
Hussite cep (flail). 

Francis P. MArcHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


York, 1517 anv 1540. (See 10 S. iii. 
409, 473.)—The subjoined additional notes 
(recently supplied by Mr. T. P. Cooper, 
author of ‘ York: the Story of its Walls, 
Bars, and Castles °) respecting Lord Mayor 
John Dodgson will serve as an interesting 
complement to those of St. SwiTHIN at the 
latter reference :— 

** John Dodgson, merchant, took up his freedom 
of the city in 1481; he was Chamberlain in 
1489-90, and Sheriff in 1497-8. During his year 
of the latter office he gave the city 40 ‘ wayscots ’ 
{I note that Mr. R. Davies in his * Walks through 
the City of York ’ spells these waynscots’] of oak 
for the roofing of the Guildhall. There are 
merchants’ marks on the bosses of the roof, and 
one may be his; these are illustrated in my 
* Guide to the Guildhall,’ but there is no coat of 
arms. On 14 Noy., 1508, he was elected Lord 
Mayor, vice John Petty deceased, and again, 
by the King’s Letters Patent, dated March 9, 
1516-7, vice Wm. Nelson, removed from office. 
He died in 1531, and was buried in the church 
of St. Nicholas (demolished), Micklegate, near 
his wife Jane, who was the daughter of Thomas 
Scotton, Alderman of York. He was a member 
cf the Corpus Christi Guild and other guilds.” 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, (.-on-M., Manchester. 


Eiorr, DEFENDER OF GIBRALTAR, IN AIX- 
LA-CHAPELLE.—In an article by E. Pauls in 
the Journal of the Aix-la-Chapelle Historical 
Society (vol. xxxiv. p. 116) are some inter- 
esting particulars concerning the two visits 
of Eliott, the defender of Gibraltar, to Aix- 
la-Chapelle. In 1789 General Eliott. then 
Lord Heathfield, stopped at the * Grand 
Hotel,” afterwards at the ** Karlsbad Ho6tel.”’ 
At the same time many Frenchmen were 
stopping at Aix-la-Chapelle, among them 
the Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., 
and his sons. In the next yearon 8 June 
Eliott repeated his visit to this place, where 
he took the waters. This time he stopped 


first at the Kaisersbad Hotel,’ later on at 
Kalkenhofen Castle, where he died from a 


stroke on 6 July, 1790. In the Aachen 
Visitors’ List of June, 1790, his name and 
titles are entered as follows :— 

“Son Excellence Monseigneur le général 
Elliott [sic], Lord Heatfield [sic], gouverneur de 
Gibraltar, général d’un régiment de cavallerie 
legére de son nom au service de sa Majesté 
Britannique et chevalier de lordre de bain.” 

H. G. Warp. 


Aachen. 


THe Currew -ringing is 
getting rarer every year (and the waking 
bell at Berwick-on-Tweed ceased last year, 
after long centuries), so the following cut- 
ting may be welcome. It comes from The 
Tenby and County News of 13 November :— 

‘Hall Keeper and Ringer of Curfew Bell.— 
On the proposition of Alderman Griftiths, seconded 
by Mr. Stokes, Miss M. Noot was re-elected hall 
keeper and ringer of the curfew beil.” 

R. B. 


Upton. 


GiBson, MINIATURE PAINTER.— 
The burial of William Gibson, gent., of the 
parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, is recorded 
in the Parish Register of Richmond, Surrey, 
under date 11 Deec., 1703. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ gives incorrectly 1702. 

DanreEL HIPWELL. 


THE ByzANTINE EMPERORS OF CON- 
STANTINOPLE.—The following is taken from 
The Irish Times of 14 November :— 

“Tt has just been stated that Princess Eugénic 
Palaeologue, who claims to be a descendant of 
the Byzantine Emperors of Constantinople, will 
shortly leave West Kensington for a place where 
she will be able to claim her kingdom, should 
occasion serve. The Princess has possibly some 
English rivals for the throne, since at Landulph, 
in Cornwall, there is a tomb to Theodoro Paleo- 
logue, of Persaro in Italy, who was descended 
from ‘ Ye Imperyail Lyne of Ye Last Christian 
Emperors of Greece.” He had married with a 
Suffolk lady, and left five children. He died in 
January, 1636, whereas Constantine, the last of 
the Greek Emperors, fell in May, 1453. 'Theodoro 
was a great-great-great-grandson of Constantine’s 
brother.” 

MacArTHUR. 

Dublin. 

[For the ‘ Paleologus Family in England’ see the 
note by Mr. DARNELL Davis at 11 8. iv. 364; and 
for other descendants of the family See 10 8. vii. 
209, 254, 336, 416; viii. 334.) 


A Dutcu recently brought back 
with me from Amsterdam a few tiles, taken 
out of a demolished house. One of them 
is curious. It represents a woman pointing 
out a man to a king, no other person being 
present. The scene occurs in a room with 
windows; and the man thus indicated is 
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standing in or coming out of a square aper- 
ture in a long stove or range. It seems to 
represent the appearance of Samuel at the 
invocation of the witch of Endor; at least, 
I know of no incident in sacred or profane 
history, except that, to which it corresponds. 
The introduction of the stove would seem 
to be an original idea, nothing like it being 
found (I believe) in the numerous Bible 
pictures of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Ricwarp H. THORNTON. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


LEAKE (LAKE): FARINGTON OF WORDEN. 
—Among the documents preserved at the 
Probate Registry of Chester is the will of 
William Farington of Worden, co. Lan- 
caster, esquire, dated 20 Feb., 25 Charles II., 
and proved in the Consistory Court on 
7 April, 1673, by which he left, with other 
legacies, to “son in law William Anderton 
gent. 40s.”; “to Mary Anderton my 
daughter 5/.”; “to Farrington Lake my 
grandson 601. when he is fitt to be bound an 
apprentice to an Attorney at Law.” &e., 
and ‘* 40/. more when 22”; to “my two 
grandsons Hugh and William Anderton 
3l. 6s. 8d." The testator’s daughter Mary 
was baptized on 30 Jan., 163940; as 
“Ms Mary Leake of Worden” she was 
married on 6 July, 1670, to a neighbour, 
““M' William Anderton of Euxton,’ and 
(having died on 26 Feb.) was buried as 
the latter’s wife on 1 March, 1702/3: ‘ Ley- 
land Register’ (Rec. Soc. Lanes. and Ches.. 
xxi.), 13, 136, 271. Can any of your readers 
identify her first -husband, who is omitted in 
all the pedigrees, printed or MS., of the 
Farington family that I have seen ? 

David Leake the younger of Wavertree, 
son of Edward, was made an out-burgess 
of Preston in 1662 at the instance of William 
Farington, Esq.; and Richard Leke. Esq.. 
was among the out-burgesses enrolled at 
the gild merchant of 1682: * Preston Guild 
Rolls’ (same Society, ix.), 248. 291. The 
Lancashire freeholders of 1600 included 
Hugh Leike of Childwall, gent.; and Robert 
Lake of Wavertree and William Lake oceur 
at Wavertree as early as 1499 and 1505: 
Miscellanies,’ i. (same Society. xii.), 240; 
‘Victoria Hist. of Lancs.,’ iii. 112a. Is this 
the family ? H. Ince ANDERTON. 


28, Via Gino Capponi, Florence. 
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A WrestTLING Matcu IN Fiction.—The 
following incidents occur in some novel; 
what is the novel ? 

The hero is a yeoman farmer in the West 
Country. He is a very powerful man in the 
prime of life and an experienced wrestler. 
He meets in London, on business, an influ- 
ential nobleman, who. in view of his magni- 
ficent proportions, his evident health and 
fitness, induces him to enter for the public 
contest for the national championship belt 
for wrestling in the ‘ catch-as-catch-can ” 
style, and backs him to win. The noble- 
man’s rival and enemy bets that he will 
bring a man to beat the hero; he also, it 
is implied, suborns the referees. The hero 
returns to his farm, and trains. He reduces 
his drink from five gallons of ale per diem to 
one; he eats chiefly huge quantities of red 
meat and crusts of bread. He carries the 
big four-poster bed on his back to the top 
of the hill behind the farm. He harnesses 
himself into a plough, and at the turn of the 
furrow smashes the tackle and gains for 
himself the nickname of “‘ Break-the-plough- 
harness.”” He then goes to London for the 
fight. He downs his man twice gently, but 
fairly and fully. The judges, however, m 
each case decide against the hero, and give 
them both “no fall.” The hero then 
whispers to his opponent that there is 
nothing for it but to use ‘ Abraham’s 
Staylace,” his famous grip and throw, 
though he knows it will hurt and may per- 
manently disable. His opponent agrees, 
as he knows he has already been fairly 
beaten. He struggles gamely, but is thrown 
fair and square on his back, and is carried 
out crippled. The hero expresses his 
sorrow and pity, but says he could not but 
do his best to win the belt for his backers and 
his sweetheart. though he would not have 
used the ‘“‘ Abrahain’s Staylace ” if he alone 
had been concerned. 

Haryes, Lieut.-Col. 
(late Royal Artillery). 


1, Alexandra Road, Clifton. 


Baron DE Nowtau DE LA LOIGRIE. — 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1835 records 
that 
“the Baron de Noiial died at Barnes Green 
October 26, and was buried at Kensington, where 
he had resided many years.” 

He lived in Upper Phillimore Place, and 
his wife was Elizabeth Ramus (daughter of 
Nicholas Ramus, so long connected with 
the household of King George III.), who 
was celebrated as having been painted with 
her sister, Benedetta Ramus, afterwards 
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Lady Day, by Gainsborough (a picture 
which was sold about seventeen years ago 
for 10,000/7.). She died at an advanced age 
in April or May, 1848; her will was executed 
1] Aug., 1847, and was proved 7 June, 1848 ; 
and in this will she describes herself as the 
widow and relict of Peter, Baron de Noiial 
de la Loigrie, and desires 

“to be buried in the same vault under the parish 
church of Kensington where the remains of my 
said late husband were deposited.” 

Her principal executor was her niece’s 
husband, Robert Keateé; of Albemarle Street, 
the celebrated surgeon. 

But it is a curious fact that the burial 
registers of St. Mary Abbotts, the parish 
church of, and in 1835 the only church in, 
Kensington, contain no record of the burial 
of either. 

Can any one give any information respect- 
ing the ancestry and antecedents of Peter, 
Baron de Noiial de la Loigrie ? 

DE H..L. 

{Some particulars of the Misses Ramus will be 
found at 9S. iii. 348, 458.) 


Burke Qvuoration.—Where does Burke 
insist on the necessity of a member of Parlia- 
ment having a competence, however modest, 
so as to escape being a slave to faction ? 
I do not find the sentiment in the best books 
of English quotations, but believe it is 
Burke’s. HIpPocLiDEs. 


CAMPDEN Hovuse.—I am told that the 
grounds of Campden House, Kensington, 
once extended to the High Street, where 
there was an entrance. Will any of vour 
readers tell me where I can find confirma- 
tion of the statement, where the entrance 
was, and at what date it disappeared ? 

R. JAMEs. 

Brockley, S.E. 

‘THE LetrerR H ‘vo 
BrotHer Vowers.—Where can I procure 
this booklet ? It must, I think, be out of 
print. Forty years ago, by means of it, I 
cured a Eurasian servant in India of 
cockney “ murdering the Queen’s English,” 
and I wish to effect another cure. ; 

C. L. GrrBert-Cooper. 


PaGetT Famiiy.—Can any of your readers 
oblige me with particulars of the births and 
deaths of the Hon. Henry Paget (second 
son of William, fifth Baron Paget), who is 
vaguely stated to have settled in Ireland ; 
of his wife. Mary Sandford; of their son 
Thomas, Groom of H.M. Bedchamber, 1727 ; 
of his wife, Mary Whitcombe of Great 
Braxted, said to have died 15 Feb., 1741 ; 


‘and of their daughter Caroline, who married 
in April, 1737, Nicholas Bayly, eldest son 
of Sir Edward Bayly of Plas Newydd, 
Anglesey ? 

All these dates must have been proved 
before Henry, son of the last-named Nicholas 
and Caroline Bayly, was summoned to the 
House of Lords as Baron Paget, after the 
death of Henry, second Earl of Uxbridge 
and eighth Baron Paget, in 1769. H. 


AvuTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author of 
** Recollections of a Service of Three Years 
during the War of Extermination in the Re- 
publics of Venezuela and Columbia, by an Officer 
of the Columbian Navy. London, 1828, 2 vols.’’ ? 
JouHN T. Loomis. 
1726, Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 


Diep IN uIs Corrin.—Is there any founda- 
tion for the statement in Henry Schroeder’s 
* Annals of Yorkshire,’ ii. 335, that 
“Dr. Bentley [the critic] died in his coffin on 
July 17, 1742.” 

If the ‘Annals’ had been dictated to an 
amanuensis, one would have suspected the 
intended meaning as ‘‘in his coughing,” 
i.e., from bronchitis or pneumonia. The 
italics in the quotation are not in the original. 


“ DanpeR.’’—‘‘ To get one’s dander up”’ 
is a familiar expression ;_ but what is the 
supposed derivation of dander” ? 


Upton. 


ComPLETION oF Porm SouGcut.—The fol- 
lowing lines were published in an American 
legal magazine about 1896. I should be 
glad to be told where I may find the rest. 

And now my vacation is over, 
Oh! why did I wander to where 


I lived not in peace nor in clover, : 
And obtained not a smile from the fair ? 
There is larceny winking at trover, 
And fraud arm in arm with trustee ; 
While the legal estate is brought over, 
And drinks with the third mortgagee. 
G. S. B. 


Hotywoop PREMONSTRATENSIAN CHAR- 
TULARY.—The Premonstratensian house of 
Holywood, some 2} miles north-west of 
Dumfries, was founded about 1220. Is 
there any chartulary of this monastery in 
existence ? It might throw light on the 
question as to whether John de Sacro 
Bosco, the famous mathematician of the 
thirteenth century, was a native of Holy- 
wood or not. (See 5 S. vi. 147, 225; 
Wil, 77, 112, 139.) . J. 
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THE MURDER OF SARAH Stout aT HERT- 
FORD.—In connexion with this tragedy there 
is a tract entitled 

“Sarah the Quaker to Lothario [i.e., Spencer 
Cowper], recently deceased, on meeting him in 
the Shades. Printed for L. Moore. 1728.” 

It is believed that every procurable copy 
was bought up and destroyed. Can any one 
say where a copy can be seen ? 

W. B. Gerisn. 


GEORGE HuBBARD, GENT.—From 1795 
to 1814 George Hubbard, Gent., was Master 
of St. John’s Hospital, Northampton. He 
resigned in 1814, and after that I have been 
quite unable to trace him. He is probably 
the same as George Hubbard, Esq., who 
was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 6 Oct., 1804. 
He is there described as eldest son of John 
Hubbard, Esq., of South Repps, Norfolk, 
deceased. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any 
further imformation about him? When 
did he die, and where ? He appears never 
to have resided in Northampton. 

R. M. SERJEANTSON, 

St. Peter’s Rectory, Northampton. 


Ivory SEAL FOUND IN NEw GUINEA.— 
In the seventies my uncle, who was on the 
Morseby Government Expedition to New 
Guinea, picked up there an ivory seal. 
There are four panels, on two of which are 
what is apparently the heraldic unicorn 
rampant, and on the other two an eagle 
sitting on an anchor. On the flat bottom 
are the initials, in reversed block capitals, 
“Pp, V.” Can any of your readers throw 
light on the matter ? H. ©. D. 


HUBBERDAYN’S CoFFER.’’—The will of 
Robarte Lezes (Lees) of Ashton-under-Lyne 
parish, made in 1615, contains a bequest of 
“a thicke coffer called the Hubberdayn’s 
Coffer.” It is not mentioned in the inven- 
tory, but is presumably included in the item 
“In arkes, coffers and bedstockes 5/. 5s.”’ 
I shall be glad if the meaning of the word 
“ Hubberdayn ” can be explained. 

G. W. Wrictey. 

South Hackney. 


ZINCK: ZINCKE.—Was Jacob Giles Zinck, 
bachelor, aged 42, of the parish of St. 
Martin, Ludgate, London, who married 
Jane Rosingrave of the same parish, widow, 
by licence, at Lamb’s Chapel, Monkwell 
Street, 27 Nov., 1717, related to Christian 
Friedrich Zincke, the miniature painter ? 

DanieEt HIPWELL. 


PRISONERS TAKEN AT THE BATTLE OF 
WoRCcESTER.—It is stated in a book pub- 
lished in 1853——‘ Curiosities of London Life,’ 
by Charles Manly Smith—that in 1650 some 
1,200 prisoners taken after Worcester fight 
were massacred at Westminster in cold blood, 
and their bodies covered with 130 horse-loads 
of clay, presumably by authority of Parlia- 
ment. 

Where did Smitk get this story? S. R. 
Gardiner mentions that some thousands of 
the prisoners taken at Worcester were hired 
out to Lincolnshire and other Eastern- 
County farmers, for each of whom Parliament 
allowed 23d. per day until the conclusion of 
the war. J. HILt. 

Belmont Lodge, Waterford. 


EpirarpH: ‘“I was WELL, I WOULD BE 
BETTER; I AM HERE.’ — This, according 
to Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., in his work on 
‘Conservatism,’ at p. 10, is “the often- 
quoted epitaph of an Italian tomb.” What 
is the original? and where and whose is 
the Italian tomb ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JENNER Famity.—Gent. Mag.. vol. ciii- 
p. 284 :— 

‘** 1833, Sep. 6. At the residence of her son-in- 
law Mr. Eccles, Plymouth, aged 65, the widow 
of the celebrated Dr. Jenner.” 

What Dr. Jenner is this? Did Dre 
Edward Jenner marry again after the death 
of his wife Catharine Kingscote ? 

JENNER AND PARKHURST.—In what way 
was Sir Robert Parkhurst, Lord Mayor 
1634-5, related to the Jenner family? A 
daughter of Sir Robert married a brother of 
Dr. Harvey. R. J. Fynmore. 


Patron Sartnts.—Why is St. Barbara the 
patron of coal-miners in France and Belgium ? 
Who is the patron of woodcutters and char- 
coal-burners ? Who is the patron of cooks ? 

P. W. G. 


Snips TorpeporD. — Will you kindly, 
through your valuable journal, let me know 
the date, name, and nationality of the first 
warship destroyed by a torpedo ? 
Cc. W. T. 


PROPHECY CONCERNING SopH1a.— 
In recent stories of the entrance of the Turks 
into Hagia Sophia, 29 May, 1453, a drago- 
man’s embellishment of the celebrant dis- 
appearing with the chalice, through a door 
in a gallery on the right, which could not be 
broken into, saying he would one day return 
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to finish the Mass, is further coloured by 
his adding, ‘*‘ Within 500 years, when St. 
Mark sends a Pope to Rome, I will return.” 
Now Dukas, writing on the spot, does not 
include such statements. When did they 
first appear ? F.L.S. 


Wituram Ketty.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what became of the 
genealogical manuscripts of Mr. William 
Kelly, F.S.A., F.R.H.S., who died at Lei- 
cester, 1894 ? 

G. A. WoopROFFE PHILLIPS. 

Leydens House, Edenbridge, Kent. 


Replies. 


NOTCH.” 
(11 8S. vi. 366, 427.) 


THERE seems no doubt that this is the 
French oche, hoche, coche, derived from the 
Provengal osco, anotch. I find in the twelfth 
century oscat, oschat (Bertran de Born), 
notched. This word, still extant, passed 
into the northern dialects on two lines: 
(1) ousco, oucho, Ochi; (2) coco, whence 
encocar, descocar (twelfth century), which 
passed into French as encochier, descochier 
(modern décocher), to nock, to let fly, an 
arrow. Coche, encoche, are modern French 
for a notch or nick; cocher is to nick; 
cochon is a nicked or gelt pig. The O.F. oche 
is plainly from the dchi variant of osco ; it 
became hoche in the time, now returning, 
when the language had an aspirate; and it 
probably changed to coche under the influ- 
ence of the Provengal verb cocar, now couca. 

Where does the n- come trom? asked 
Pror. Skeat—of whom with deep regret 
I have to speak in the past. His suggestion 
that it might have come from ‘an oche”’ 
is in accordance with the current explanation 
of the initial of “newt” and “ nickname,” 
of napple and “ negg,” of ** nuncle and 
‘“naunt,’ having been borrowed from 
“an” or from “mine.” This explanation 
breaks down at once when we turn to the 
n- or t- prefixed to abbreviated familiar 
names, such as Ned, Ted, Noll. Nell, Nab, 
Nan; especially when we _ observe the 
analogous changes in other languages. As 
a part of what has been called “some 
hidden law” of international phonology, 
there is a custom of prefixing a con- 
sonant, generally of the dental group, 


to words with an awkward initial vowel. 


Thus O.F. ante became tante, and our 
‘ingot,’ from the Dutch ingoten (cast-metal), 
on passing into French, became lingot. 

Similarly, a vowel may be prefixed to 
words with an awkward initial consonant ; 
as in Spanish, Portuguese, Provengal, and 
O.F., where the impure s, easy to Italian, 
is repugnant to the tongue. | Thus Dom 
Xavier de Fourviéres (Albert Riéus), whose 
recent death is lamented in Provence, 
Prior of the White Canons denizened at 
Storrington in Sussex, always dated his 
letters from Estourrintoun. 

Initial consonants may also be dropped: 
or exchanged for others more convenient: 
Thus French and English ‘ orange ” have 
dropped the Persian initial of the Spanish 
naranja ; Portuguese has adopted laranja. 
Old Provencal and Catalan have Live, 
level ; French and Spanish have chosen to 
make it niveau, nivel. 

Returning to ‘‘ notch,” the verb anoccer 
in Pror. SKEAT’S 1313 extract may bea verb 
formed from osco or dchi, perhaps through 
an O.F. word now lost ; this would account 
for the n- in ‘“‘notch”’; but it may have 
been a law-French nonce-word made from 
an already existing ** notch.” 

I will conclude by drawing attention to 
a curious denization of coche in our language. 
Druggists keep, or kept not many years 
ago, an aloetic pill-mass dignified by the 
name of Pil. Cochie, and asked for, mostly 
by old women, as “ pill 0° cosher.” It is 
retailed in short, flat sticks like miniature 
sticks of chocolate. marked across by 
notches, and is made up at home into 
pills for family use. Its name will be 
found in the ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Cochee,’ 
with a 1547 quotation, and is referred to 
pilules cochées—that is, “notched pills.” 
Here is a curious survival of a foreign 
medicine (like the Venetian Teriak Farook 
of India) still made up in the peculiar form 
whence it derived its name four centuries 


ago. EDWARD NICHOLS 
LSON 
Cros de Cagnes, near Nice. 


Parson THWACKUM (11 S. vi. 
348).—In an obituary notice of my grand- 
father Sir Henry P. St. John Mildmay, who 
died in 1808 at Bath, aged 44, it is stated :— 

‘“Wewas the grandson of Sir Paulet St. John, 
who was created a Baronet in 1772, and died in 
1780, at the age of 76:—A downright country 
squire, supposed to be the original from which 
Henry Fielding sketched the ‘Squire Western’ 


of ‘Tom Jones.’”’ 
H. A. Sr. J. M. 
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WESTENHANGER IN KENT (11 S. vi. 409).— 
Mr. Witicock will find a full account of 
Westenhanger in Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ 
iti, 322. A note on p. 326 describes the 
house with a moat round it. This place is 
near Hythe, and is spelt Westenhanger. In 
‘The Imperial Gazetteer of England and 
Wales,’ by J. M. Wilson, Westenhanger is 
thus described :— 

‘A railway station and a quondam parish in 
the S.E. of Kent. The station is on the South- 
eastern Railway, 2} miles N.W. of Hythe, and 
serves for Hythe. The quondam parish lies 
around the station, and retains a remarkable 
fragment of a moated, fortified thirteenth-century 
manorial seat, which belonged to the Aubervilles, 
and passed to the Criolls, the Poynings, the 
Smiths, and the Champneis. Queen Elizabeth 
visited the seat in 1573.” 

I know of no ‘* Westonhanger. 

Harry B. Poranp. 


Inner Temple. 


Writing in 1818, Mr. L. Fussell gives the 
following description of Westenhanger House 
in his book ‘ A Journey round the Coast of 
Kent,’ which will answer some of the queries 
of Mr. WILLcocK. :— 


“ Westenhanger House was a royal palace in 
the reign of Henry, II. The mutilated statue 
of a royal personage, one’hand grasping a sceptre, 
was found among the ruins, and supposed to 
represent that monarch. Part of the ancient 
building was also called Rosamond’s tower, from 
the celebrated beauty of: that name, who is 
reported to have inhabited Westenhanger palace, 
previously to her removal to Woodstock ; and a 
room denominated Rosamond’s prison or gallery, 
an hundred and sixty feet in length, is said to 
have been destroyed in the course of those altera- 
tions, which at different periods have nearly 
removed all the traces of its pristine splendour. 
In the reign of Richard I. this mansion was the 
property of Auberville, a follower of the Con- 
queror; afterwards belonged to the Criols, one 
of whose descendants obtained license from King 
Edward III. to endow a Chauntry in the Chapel 
of St. John in Westenhanger, and to embattle 
and make loopholes in his house there. In later 
times it was in the possession of the family of 
Fagge, and next of Sir Edward Poynings, Gover- 
nor of Dover Castle, Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and Knight of the Garter. It subsequently 
reverted to the Crown, and, after passing through 
various hands, was partly demolished by Mr. 
Champneys, who converted that part of the 
building that remained into a neat and com- 
fortable residence ; but within a few years that 
also yielded to the taste of the present proprietor, 
was taken down, and a yet smaller house erected 
upon its site. The old house was moated round, 
had formerly a drawbridge, gate-house, and 
portal, of which the arch was lofty and strong, 
springing from polygonal pillars, and secured 
by a portcullis. The outer walls were high, and 
strengthened with towers; some square, others 
circular, and the whole embattled. Over the door 
was a carved figure of St. George on horseback, 


and under it four shields, one bearing the arms 
of England, and another a key and crown sup- 
ported by angels. A flight of steps led to the 
chapel erected by Sir Edward Poynings in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and vaulted with stone. 
The great hall was fifty feet long, having a gallery 
at one end, and at the other cloisters, which com- 
municated with the chapel and principal apart- 
ments, of which there are reported to have been 
an hundred and twenty-six in number, with the 
old story of as many windows as there are days in 
the year. There was also a park, which extended 
over the rising grounds to the South and East, 
as far as the road leading from Ashford to Hythe, 
near the handsome modern seat of Mr. Deedes 
at Sandling. All that at present remains of this 
once princely mansion, and the buildings which 
belonged to it, are the masses of its towers sinking 
into the moat, and portions of its walls covered 
with ivy, or half hidden by the gloomy shade 
of large trees, which have sprung out of the dust of 
its ruins, and spread their tortuous branches as 
if to guard them from future encroachments.” 


Haroip MALET, Col. 


There is a vast amount of most interesting 
information available regarding this ancient 
manor in Kent. It is about four miles from 
Hythe, and has a railway station close to 
the remains of the old moated castle. Phili- 
pott in his ‘ Villare Cantianum,’ 1659, p. 302, 
traces the history of the manor from 1242, 
when Bertram de Crioll, Sheriff of Kent. 
was written in the Pipe Roll as its lord. 
Even before that time Philipott is able to 
tell us that Sir William de Auberville lived 
at Westenhanger when he founded the 
abbey of West Langdon. A great-grand- 
daughter of this Sir William “ carried it 
away ”’ on her marriage to Nicholas de Crioll. 
By marriage of a daughter of this family 
it passed to Sir Richard de Rokesley, who 
accompanied Edward I. into Scotland, and 
for his bravery at the siege of Caerlaverock 
was made a_knight-banneret. By the 
marriage of the knight’s daughter in 1323-4 
to Thomas de Poynings the manor came 
first into that distinguished family, where 
it remained for over two centuries, when, 
direct issue failing, it reverted to the 
Crown, and was by Edward VI., 1547, 
granted to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick. 
afterwards Duke of Northumberland. At 
his attainder it again passed into the hands 
of the Crown, and Queen Elizabeth made a 
grant of it to her kinsman Sir Thomas 
Sackville, who sold it to Thomas Smith, 
Esq., “‘ vulgarly called Customer Smith, 
who much enhaunced the beauty of the 
Fabrick, which had been empaired and 
defaced with Fire.’ Customer Smith's ” 


great-grandson became Philip Smith, Vis- 
count Strangford. Burke informs us that 
“Thomas Smythe, Esq., 


was ‘“‘ farmer of 
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the customs in the reign of Elizabeth, by | 
which he amassed considerable wealth.” | 

An excellent description of the present | 
appearance of the manor house is to be. 
found in ‘ Murray’s Handbook to Kent’; | 
and in Ireland’s ‘ Kent,’ 1829, facing p. 452. 
(vol. ii.), there is a pleasant engraving by | 
S. Lacey, after a drawing by Geo. Shepherd, | 
of Fair Rosamond’s Tower, which was one 
of the ‘‘ nine immense towers which once 
guarded this stately home. 

Wma. NorMAn. 


The remains of thé fortified fourteenth- 
century manor house of Westenhanger are 
situated about three miles north-west from 
Hythe. It is a quadrangle surrounded by a 
moat, and of the nine towers, square and 
round alternately, by which the walls were 
defended, three remain. Westenhanger, or 
Ostenhanger, was once a separate parish, 
but the church has long since been de- 
molished and the parish united to Stanford. 
In the register of the monastery of St. 
Augustine this place is known and described 
as “Le Hangre.”’ Queen Elizabeth is said 
to have stayed ** at her own house of Westen- 
hanger ” during her progress through Kent 
at the latter end of the summer in 1573. 
She afterwards granted the manor of Easten- 
hanger to ‘Thomas Smith, Esq.,’’ who was 
succeeded on his death in 1591 by his 
eldest son, Sir John Smythe of Ostenhanger, 
knight. Sir John died in 1609, and was 
succeeded by his son, Sir Thomas Smythe, 
Kx.B., who was created Viscount Strangford 
(of Ireland) in 1628. His son Philip, Vis- 
count Strangford, conveyed it to trustees 
for the payment of his debts, and an Act 
was passed, anno 16 and 17 Charles II., to 
enable ‘“‘ the trustees of Lord Strangford to 
sell lands for the payment of his debts.” 
Similar Acts were passed 18 and 20 Charles 
II. The manor was alienated with its 
mansion, &¢c., and the greatest part of it 
was pulled down by 1701. It then passed 
to Justinian Champneis, Esq., who restored 
it and resided in it. There is a good account 
of this manor house in the third volume of 
Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 322-6, and a shorter one 
in the second volume of Ireland's ‘ History 
of Kent,’ 454-6. THomas Wm. Huck. 

Saffron Walden. 


An account of Westenhanger will be 
found in ‘ Black’s Guide to Kent.’ This 
famous mansion was probably built by 
Bertram de Criol, temp. Henry III. About 


the beginning of Henry VIII.’s reign it 
fell into the hands of Sir Edward Poynings. 


His son sold it to Henry VIII., who laid out 


a park around it, and fitted it apparently for 
a royal residence. Queen Elizabeth visited 
it in 1573. 

According to ‘ Highways and Byways of 
Kent,’ by W. Jerrold, “ Here for a time. 
after the fighting at Maidstone in 1648, the 
Royalists kept some of their Parliamentarian 
prisoners.” Is this statement correct, and 
is there any contemporary evidence to this 
effect ? The Royalists were defeated and 
broken up by Fairfax at Maidstone, so it 
is hardly likely they could have taken any 
of the Parliament forces prisoners. 

The remains of the moated house of 
Westenhanger may still be seen. There 
were originally nine towers, of which only 
three remain. The walls were high, mas- 
sive, and embattled, the deep, broad moat 
spanned by a drawbridge, and the portal 
fortified by a portcullis. The central tower 
long bore the name of “ Fair Rosamond,” 
from a tradition that she was here concealed 
before her removal to Woodstock. 

G. H. W. 

[G. F. R. B. and Con, R. J. Fynmore also 
thanked for replies.] 


Tue WHITENED Doorstep (11 8. vi. 389). 
—The only purpose for which women whiten 
doorsteps must be to efface footprints and 
dirt stains. Scouring repeatedly with white 
sandstone is destructive to the steps; at 
the same time it gives them the appearance 
of newly quarried stone. In some disiricts 
yellow clay. schist, and reddle are used. 
Formerly large quantities of the disused 
moulds of potters were sent to Cheshire and 
other counties for the purpose, which gave 
rise to a suspicion in the Potteries that they 
were used for adulterating flour. 

B. D. Moseey. 


The ‘whitening’ on the doorstep is 
only a quick and easy way of defeating the 
penetrating grime of our large towns. I 
have heard a countrywoman call it “‘ cover- 
muck.” 

In Manchester and district doorsteps and 
window -sills are ‘ yellowed.” and some 
industrious housewives cover all the stone- 
work in front of their houses with “ yellow 
stone.” Besides ‘“‘ yellow stone” and a 
natural rubbing stone, Lancashire women 
use two modern compositions—*‘ Jubilee 
stone and ‘‘ Donkey stone.’ Jubilee stone 
makes a creamy colour, while Donkey stone, 
which has a figure of a donkey stamped on 
it, is white. Both stones give a soft stone- 
like effect, which does not soil so easily as 


the staring whiteness of pipeclay. 
W. H. PINcHBECK. 
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Some steps do require whitening or rubbing 
with ‘yellow stone’ at times to prevent 
the growth of a green moss, or allied plant, 
which is very wet and slippery when the 
air is full of moisture. More than once I 
have heard the request. “‘ Bring sum yella 
stoine fra th’ shop, will yé, or we sh’ll be 
’evin’ doon.” 

People tell me that in Lancashire and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire the whitening 
is not confined to the steps of the house. 
The window -sills of the basement and the 
top of a low wall supporting railings before 
the dwelling may receive treatment. Not 
infrequently elaborate patterns are made 
in “stoning,” or laying on whiting. 


OLIVERETTO (11 8S. vi. 288, 372).—The 
name should be Oliverotto. The following 
is the short account of this man by Sismondi 
in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ Paris, 1822, 
vol. xxxi. p. 578 :— 

* Oliverotto de Fermo, général italien, avait 
acquis, & la fin du quinziéme siécle, quelque 
reputation comme condottiere: il s’était attaché 
César Borgia, qui lemploya dans plusieurs 
guerres, entre autres, contre les Florentins. 
Oliverotto, de retour & Fermo en 1501 ou 1502, 
invita dans sa maison, & un grand repas, son 
oncle Jean Frangiani, 'homme le plus considéré 
de Fermo, avec les chefs de la magistrature, de 
ti noblesse et du peuple. Au milieu du festin, 
ses soldats, d’aprés son ordre, se précipitérent 
dans la salle, massacrérent tous les convives ; 
et Oliverotto demeura souverain de sa _patrie. 
fie tyran de Fermo, aprés avoir servi César 
Borgia, entra dans la ligue formée contre lui A 
Magione, dans l'état de Perouse. Borgia 
sefforca de le regagner ainsi que les Orimi et 
les Vitelli ; et Oliverotto, qui s’était souillé lui- 
méme par une trahison si noire, se confia aux 
serments du plus perfide des hommes. Il attendit 
Borgia, & Sinigaglia, avec ses compagnons d’armes, 
. = fut massacré par son ordre, le 31 décembre 

502.” 

In the Index to the eleventh edition of 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ s.v. ‘ Oliver- 
otto,’ there is a wrong reference. For 
“4, 428d” read 4. 248d. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN, 

Heidelberg. 


CHAINED Books (11 S. vi. 69, 136, 177, 
215, 274, 373).—I rejoice to learn that the 
history of the Royal Grammar School at 
Guildford has been ‘recorded in quite 
recent years.” But my quotation from Mr. 
Morris’s ‘ Guide’ (fourth edition, 1910) is 
a trifle more “recent ” than that from Mr. 
Judges’s volume (1895). In equal ratio the 
figures of the latter are more antiquated 
than those of the former. The difference 
between Mr. Judges’s “thirty retain their 


chains” and Mr. Morris's “eighty-five 
chained volumes” is thus authoritatively 
explained by a letter, under date 20 Nov., 
1912, from Mr. J. C. Honeybourne, head 
master of the school :— 

“The number of books at present with chains 
is 86; but no doubt Mr. Judges’s figures are also 
correct, for subsequent to 1895 many chains 
which had been found in various parts of the 
School premises were restored to the books, and 
the volumes were placed where they now are. 
Marks on the covers of some of the books indicate 
that the number of chained volumes was formerly 
greater.”’ 

Thus this interesting matter is definitely 
brought up to date. J. B. McGovERN. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


PorTRAIT BY JAMES GODBY : IDENTIFICA- 
TION Soucut (11 S. vi. 367).—Mr. Algernon 
Graves in his Catalogue of the exhibited and 
engraved works of Sir T. Lawrence gives the 
entry, “ Wyatt, Edward. Engraved by 
James Godby in 1810.” This is probably 
the name your correspondent is seeking, but 
no further particulars are given, so it may 
be presumed that the portrait was not 
exhibited. The exact reference is to p. 169 
of Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower’s work 
on Sir Thomas Lawrence, 1900. 

W. R. B. PrRIDEAUX. 


TorcuEs : “ FOR Dirice”’ (11 vi. 
390).—A groat was often paid to a chantry 
priest for singing a dirge—‘‘ Dirige gressus 
meos connexion with the annals,” 
“annuals,” “year-minds,” and “obits” of 
the departed. 

I think the entry at Stoke Charity refers 
either to the payment of a priest in kind for 
a dirge—sung probably on All Souls’ Day, 
when there was a general commemoration— 
or to a contribution by the churchwardens 


to a “ dirge ale,” or funeral feast. 
A. C. C. 


“THe ORANGE Bonp” or Hottanpd (11 S. 
vi. 389)—The ‘‘Oranjebond van Orde” 
(Orange Bond of Order) has no political or 
religious aims (clause 4 of the statutes). 
Its purpose is the bette ment of social 
conditions in the Netherlands (cl. 2 and 3) 
by establishing (a) savings and other popular 
banks and (b) labour exchanges, by (c) erecting 
workmen’s dwellings, (d) promoting home 
industries in the villages, and (e) turning 
the Dutch moors into arable land by apply- 
ing the small holdings system. The Bond 


came into being in 1893, and all, or nearly 
ali, its energy is being given to the last- 
named activity. 


C, THIEME. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF COUNSEL IN TRIALS FOR 
HiGH _TREASON (11 S. vi. 49, 112).—The 
following lines, quoted by Samuel Warren 
in his ‘ Miscellanies’ (i. 164) as from the 
pen of John William Smith, admirably 
satirize the state of the law I endeavoured 
in my previous reply to explain :— 

And lest his oily advocate 
‘The Court should overreach, 

His advocate was not allowed 
The privilege of speech. 

Yet such was the humanity 
And wisdom of the law, 

That if in his indictment there 
Appeared to be a flaw, 

The Court assigned him counsellors 
To argue on the doubt, 

Provided he himself had first 
Contrived to point it out. 

Yet lest their mildness should perchance 
Be craftily abused, 

To show him the indictment they 
Most sturdily refused. 

But still, that he might understand 

he nature of the charge, 

The same was in the Latin tongue 

Read out to him at large. 


Eric R, Watson. 


HORAS SOMNO” (11 S. vi. 411).— 
The entire quotation is :— 
Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus wquis ; 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas ; 
Quod superest ultra, sacris largire Camenis. 
Sir Edward Coke, 
Translated, or rather adapted, thus :— 
Six hours to sleep, in law’s grave study six : 
Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix. 
H. GoupcHAwtx. 


Is this what Hic ET UBIQUE is in search 
of ?— 
Sex horis dormire sat est juvenique senique : 
Septem vix pigro ; nulli concedimus octo. 
* Collectio Salernitana,’ ed. De Renzi, 
vol. ii. ll. 129, 130. 
See Fumagalli, ‘Chi I’ ha detto?’ and 
King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations.’ 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


(Mr. B. WAINEWRIGHT thanked for reply.] 


CHARTER OF Henry II. (11S. +. 150, 214) 
—In an aarticle in The English Historica 
Review for July, by Prof. C. H. Haskins, on 
‘Normandy under Geoffrey Plantagenet,’ 


pp- 428-9, there is what appears to be a) 
second instance of two Chancellors’ signa- 


tures being appended to a charter: Thomas 
of Loches signed as Chancellor for the Duchy 
of Anjou, and Richard of Bohun in a like 


capacity for that of Normandy ; so that in. 
the charter of Henry II. Becket may have | 


attested as Chancellor for England, and 
Walter (or Warin) Fitzgerald for the Duchy 
of Normandy. 

Another explanation might be that the 
latter officiated merely as “notary,” the 
term “chancellor ’’ being used in its early 
European acceptation as indicating that 
subordinate office. See Stubbs, * Const, 
Hist.,’ i. 398-9, on the point. 

N. W. Hitz. 


San Francisco. 


AnTHONY Woop’s ‘ ATHEN-E OXONIENSES 
(11 S. vi. 381, 404).—Anthony Ettrick, who 
is mentioned on p. 382 as a close friend of 
John Aubrey’s, and as named by Wood, 
would appear to be the magistrate for Dorset 
before whom the Duke of Monmouth was 
taken on his capture after Sedgemoor in 
July, 1685, and whose curious tomb, 
“neither in the church nor out of it,” is a 
prominent feature in Wimborne Minster. 
Aubrey lived his life in the adjoining county 
of Wilts, and was contemporary with the 
Anthony Ettrick in question. W, B. H. 


CHURCHYARD Inscriptions: List OF 
TRANSCRIPTIONS (11 8. vi. 206, 255, 278, 
354, 418).—Mr. Howarp PEARSON referred 
ante, p. 354, to the churchyard inscriptions 
which have been printed in the ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ column of The Evesham Journal, 
The following is a list of them :— 

Great Hampton (part only), 20 Sept., 1906. 

Bengeworth Old Church, 16 Jan., 1909. 
ee Old Church (part only), 28 Aug., 

Evesham Churehyard, 25 May. 1, 8, 15, 


29 June, 6 July, 1912. 
E. A. B. BARNARD. 


Buriat AT MipnicHt (11 8. vi. 369, 414). 
—aAs late as 1834 General Murray of Ardeley 
Bury was buried in Ardeley Churchyard by 
torchlight, the ceremony taking place about 
10 o’clock in the evening cf 10 December. 

As to its origin, Adam in his ‘ Roman An- 
tiquities,” 1792, says :— 

** All funerals used anciently to be solemnized 
in the night-time with torches, that they might 
not fall in the way of Magistrates and Priests, 
who were supposed to be violated by seeing a 
corpse so that they could not perform sacred 
rites till they were purified by an expiatory 


sacrifice.” 
W. B. GerrisH. 


Rep Ruipinc-Hoop (11 S. vi. 411).—I 
am under the impression that the story, 
both in its English and German form, is 
derived from the French. Probably _ it 
occurs in Madame d’Aulnoy or Perrault’s 
‘Contes.’ M. P. 
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HERALDIC: BEARER OF COAT SOUGHT 
(11 S. vi. 410).—The arms referred to are, 
in all probability, those of the Pinchbeck 
family, who bore Argent, on a bend sable 
a bezant in chief. It is likely that in the 
example the gold of the bezant has perished, 
and the charge been mistaken for a “‘ plate.” 
This family were originally of Hagbeck 
Hall and Pinchbeck, co. Lines; and a 
member, Thomas Pinchbeck, who married 
Joan, daughter of Sir William Bawde, Kt., 
was Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1388. 
I can find no record of the family ever using 


a crest. WILFRED DRAKE. 
[Mr. T. H. B. VApE-WALPOLE thanked for 
reply. ] 
JEFFREY HupDSON AND Crortrs DUEL 


(11S. vi. 369, 433).—An earlier reference than 
those cited is to be found in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for December, 1732. This account 
of Hudson’s career, taken from The Universal 
Spectator, 30 Dec., No. 221, is possibly 
abridged, and reference to the original 
might disclose further particulars. The 
part bearing upon the query reads as follows : 

* After the Rebellion broke out, being made a 
Captain of Horse in the King’s Service he under- 
went many Peril; till 1644, when he went over 
with his Royal Mistress to France. Were he hada 
Quarrel with the Ld Croft's brother, whom he 
obliged to meet him with Powder and Ball, and 
shot him dead on the Spot.” 

I note also that in a letter dated 4 Sept., 
1625, Mr. Croftes, the courtier,’ is men- 
tioned ; this Croftes was one of the Queen’s 
pages. AITCHO. 


Miss CocHLaNn oF Batu (11 S. vi. 386).— 
Being myself connected with the Coghlan 
family, I am much interested in this sub- 
ject. I have an old Coghlan family tree in 
which Andrew Coghlan appears. My great- 
grandfather, John Coghlan, who died in 
1827 at Farnham, Hants, may have been 
his brother. I have for some time been 
making inquiries of and for the Coghlan 
family, and should be very glad to hear 
more from your correspondent J. D. C. 

F. J. EGERTON-WARBURTON, 

23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


CHANCELLORS OF YORK MINSTER (11 S. 
vi. 409).—A list of the Chancellors of York 
Minster ah initio up to the date of publica- 
tion will be found in vol. i. pp. 130-31, and 
@n account of their duties in vol. ii. p. 171, 
of “An Accurate Description and History 
of the Cathedral and Metropolitical Church of 
St. Peter, York: York, Printed by A. Ward 
for... .MDCCLXVII.”’ W. C. 


Lee’s ‘Glossary of Liturgical Terms’ 
defines a chancellor as “‘ the official of the 
cathedral chapter who advised the members 
of it in legal questions and disputes.” 
There is a very full list of these fune- 
tionaries attached to York Minster from 
early in the thirteenth century to the end 
of the eighteenth in ‘ Eboracum,’ &c., pub- 
lished at York by Wilson & Spence in 1788. 

In Gent’s ‘ History of York,’ 1730, there 
are to be found transcripts of the inscriptions 
and epitaphs of some Chancellors buried in 
the Minster which had remained legible up 
to that date. Wn. NORMAN. 


In reply to Canon AusTEN’s inquiry, I 
may say there is a short account of the 
founding by Archbishop Thomas I., A.D. 
1070-1100, of the Chancellorship of York 
Minster, as well as of the duties and rents 
attaching to the office, in ‘An Accurate 
Description of the Cathedral and Metro- 
political Church of St. Peter, York,’ published 
at York, MDCCLXX.. on pp. 170-71 of vol. ii. 

From Gent's ‘History of York’ and 
other sources I gather the following list of 
Chancellors, which, though very imperfect, 
may help in the making of a complete list :-— 

Robert Riplingham, d. 1332. 

John Kexby, d. 1452. ; 

Wm. Palmer, d. 1605 (after thirty-four 

years’ occupancy ). 

Henry Swinburne, d. 1622. 

Phineas Hodson (wife d. 1636). 

Wm. Pearson, d. 1715. 

John Nassington. 

L. Vernon Harcourt, appointed 1827. 

A. H. ARKLE. 


Oxton, Birkenhead. 


For list of the Chancellors see Le Neve’s 
‘Fasti Eccl. Angl.’ (1854), ili. 163-6. 
Ri 


Roya TUNBRIDGE WELLS (11 8. vi. 408)- 
—Your correspondent may be interested to 
learn that Leamington is a case in point. 
In its early days it was known as Leamington 
Priors. In 1830 the Princess Victoria, 
with her mother the Duchess of Kent, stayed 
some time at the Regent Hotel. In reply 
to a requisition from the inhabitants, and 
in honour of this visit, Queen Victoria inti- 
mated, on 19 July, 1838, that henceforth 
the town should be styled ‘* Royal Leaming- 
ton Spa.” Joun T. Pace. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


In reply to Miss M. Crocker of Royal 
Tunbridge Wells as to the names of other 
places with Royal additions, I may state 
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that the Mayor of Lyme Regis, Mr. Alban 
J. Woodroffe, wrote to me last July that 
Lyme was raised to the dignity of a Royal 
borough in the reign of the first Edward, 
and became included in the “King’s 
Demesne.” Thenceforth it assumed its 
present style and title, Lyme Regis or King’s 
Lyme. Its charter of incorporation is dated 
3 April, 1284, so it ranks as the third oldest 
borough. J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


Paropy or DryDEN By DanieL O'Con- 
NELL (11 8. vi. 411).— 

* In the days of Daniel O'Connell beards were 
not usually worn, and in the House of Commons, 
Col. Sibthorp, M.P. for Lincoln, was the only 
member who wore one. O'Connell, wishing to 
retort to some attacks made on him by Col. 
Sibthorp, Col. Verner, M.P. for Armagh County, 
and Col. Gore, M.P. for Sligo County, composed 
the following parody : 

Three colonels in three distant counties born, 

Armagh, Sligo, and Lincoln did adorn ; 

The first in direct bigotry surpass’d, 

The next in impudence, in both the last. 

The force of nature could no farther go, 

To beard the third she shaved the other two. 
This version is taken from Notes and Queries of 
February 24, 1883; but Zhe Atheneum, in quoting 
the lines, said they referred to Cols. Verner, 
Percival, and Sibthorp, thus omitting Col. Gore ; 
whilst another paper named three totally different 
constituencies :— 

Three members, in three distant counties born, 

Cork, Clare, and Tipperary did adorn : 

The first in strength of impudence surpassed ; 

The next in lying ; and in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go— 

To beard the third, she shaved the former two.” 

‘Parodies of the Works of English and 
American Authors,’ collected and 
annotated by Walter Hamilton, vol. ii., 
1885, p. 233: 

Alexander Percival and William Richard 
Ormsby Gore represented Sligo County to- 
gether for a short time, viz., 8 July to some 
date in September, 1841, when the former 
was appointed one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. His successor was 
elected 28 Sept.. 1841. Hamilton does not 
give the exact reference to The Atheneum, 
or even the name of * another paper.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The colonels referred to were Col. 
Verner, M.P. for Armagh County, who 
afterwards became Sir W. Verner, Bart. ; 
Col. Gore, M.P. for Sligo County; Col. 
Sibthorp, M.P. for Lincoln. 

Col. Sibthorp is discussed in the second 
volume of Justin McCarthy's ‘ History of 
our Own Times from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress ’ 
(1879), where O'Connell's impromptu parody 
is mentioned (p. 109). 


It is very probable that O’Connell’s 
version was suggested by the following :— 
Three majors once annoyed a city’s peace, 
And each contended for supreme disgrace ; 
The first o'er thefts and tortures did preside, 
The second excelled in foulest homicide ; 
The palm to grant old Satan long was loth, 
= _ third robbed and murdered more than 

This appeared in 1810, in the third volume 
of The Irish Magazine, a Catholic organ 
directed to a great extent against those who 
suppressed the rebellion of 1798, and best 
remembered as the magazine in which 
Moore’s *‘ Harp that once through Tara’s 
hall” first appeared. 

THomas Wm. Hvck. 

Saffron Walden. 

R. J. FyxmMore and C.L. 8. also thanked 
for replies. | 


Mirron’s ‘ Lycrpas (118. vi. 328, 395).— 
I am obliged to your readers for giving me 
their views on this query. A learned divine 
recently informed me that the “nuptial 
song’’ in question was undoubtedly the 
‘Song of Solomon,’ and referred to the 
marriage of Christ to His Church. I find, 
up to date, that your readers do not support 
this view. Personally, I regard the ‘ Song 
of Solomon’ as a beautiful Hebrew lyric 
from a man to a woman, and I cannot under- 
stand why the question of the marriage of 
Christ to His Church should be introduced 
into it. It is possible, however, that John 
Milton in his time may have had this * Song ” 
in his mind. Do your readers think so ? 

I am aware of the use of the word “ un- 
expressive ” in the quotations cited by your 
correspondents, although Calverley takes a 
somewhat different view. He translates :— 

Audit in-auditos nobis cantari Hymenzos. 
TRIN. CAMB. 


FRANCIS WILKINSON OF LINCOLN’s INN 
(11S. vi. 369).—His will was proved in P.C.C. 
and is registered 168 Brook. He was born 
at Croft in Yorkshire, and desired to be 
buried at Teddington, Middlesex. He seems 
to have been childless, though married, but 
possessed kindred, both of his own and other 
surnames. No connexion with Newcastle 
is apparent. SUSSEX. 


Borany (11 S. vi. 368, 416).—The lichen 
cudbear (Ochrolechia tartarea) was called 
crottel in the Highlands of Scotland two 
hundred years ago, and was largely used _at 
Glasgow to dye woollen, but not vegetable 
substances. ‘‘Crohil’’ would appear to be a 
different spelling. Ipa M. Roper. 

Bristol. 
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Rev. MatrHew FEILpeE (10 S. xii. 349, 
413).—The parish register of Richmond, 
Surrey, records the marriage, by licence, 
3 Oct., 1776, of the Rev. Matthew Feild (sic), 
clerk, bachelor, of Richmond, with Mary 
Taylor, widow, of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 
London. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD’s Retatrions (11 8S. 
vy. 265).—Laud Cade, son of William Cade, 
elerk, and Elizabeth his wife, was baptized 
at All Hallows, Barking, London, 31 Jan., 
1679 (parish register). 


THE Rev. JOHN PETTINGALL (11 8S. vi. 11) 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, bachelor, 
and Susanna Long of the same _ parish, 
spinster, were married at Knightsbridge 
Chapel, 26 May, 1741 (Knightsbridge Chapel 
Register, in the keeping of the Rev. H. B. 
Coward, Church of the Holy Trinity, Prince 
Consort Road, Kensington Gore). 

DANIEL HIPwEtLt. 

84, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 


JOHN KNIGHTLEY (11S. vi. 390).—In reply 
to G. F. R. B., the family history records : 
John Knightley, second son of Richard 
Knightley, Prebendary of Durham, Rector 
of Byfield and Charwelton (d. 1695), by 
Sarah, daughter of John Wood of Hookland 
Park, Sussex. He is described as ‘‘ Attorney 
at law’; lived in Ireland, married and 
died there s.p., 1736. 

Louisa M. KNIGHTLEY. 

Fawsley Park, Daventry. 


SrR CHRISTOPHER Dominick, IXNIGHT, 
M.D. (11 S. vi. 330).—There was no knight 
of this name. Christopher Dominick, M.D., 
of Dublin, matriculated at Oxford from 
Balliol 26 Oct., 1660, described as ‘‘ Sacerd. 
fil.”’ (being most probably a son—he had a 
brother named Andrew—of Andrew Domi- 
nick, D.D., Vicar of Strathfieldsay, Hants). 
He graduated B.A. from Wadham College 
in 1664, became M.B. 1670 and M.D. 1675, 
and seems to have practised altogether in 
Dublin, where he acquired a considerable 
amount of property, and where his name is 
perpetuated in Dominick Street. In 1692 
he was elected M.P. for Ardfert, but died 
shortly afterwards. He married, 1 May, 
1676, Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel Foley of 
Clonmel, and sister of Samuel Foley, D.D., 
Bishop of Down and Connor. By her (who 
married secondly, August, 1694, Henry 


Davis of Carrickfergus, and died in 1736) 
he had an only son, Christopher Dominick, 
who matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
as a Fellow Commoner 15 Nov.. 1697, aged 


17, but did not graduate. He married in 
December, 1730, Rebecca, eldest dau. of 
James Hamilton of Johnstown, co. Dublin. ° 
M.P. for Carlow 1727-60, and died suddenly 
29 July. 1743, leaving two daughters. 
Emilia, the younger, died unmarried. _ Eliza- 
beth, the elder, who became sole heir to 
her father, married, 18 July, 1752, St. George 
Ussher - St. George, M.P. for Carrick - on - 
Shannon from 1741 to 1763, when he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron St. George, 
a title which became extinct on his death 
without male issue at Naples in January, 
1775. Emilia Olivia Mary, the only child 
and heir of Lord St. George and Elizabeth 
Dominick, married, 4 Nov., 1775, William 
Robert. second Duke of 


Price oF TOBACCO IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century (11 8. vi. 268, 336, 413).—One of 
the most interesting diaries dealing with the 
years 1671-1707 is ‘The Account Book of 
Sir John Foulis, of Ravelston.’ Here we 
have numerous entries of tobacco bought, 
and a few of its sale, together with the price 
at each entry. It is, perhaps, necessary to 
say the prices are according to the value 
of Scottish money, and it will be observed 
there is a remarkable difference between the 
prices paid by Foulis and those previously 
quoted. 

On 24 July, 1672, we learn that Foulis was 
at Leith, when he went ‘to looke after ye 
wine and tobacco, ll. 4s. 0d.” On 18 Aug. 
the following entry is “for the barrells 
that holds the tobaceo. O/. 14s. Od.°; and 
on 17-18 Oct. ‘‘ spent at leith when [ sold 
the tobacco, &e., 91. 3s. 6d.” On 26 March, 
1680, there is a payment of ‘ 00/. 3s. 6d.” 
for ‘“‘ tobacco and pypes.” Similar entries 
are very numerous. 


To come to a definite weight and price: 
‘March 31, 1681, for half a pund comon 
tobacco, Ol. 7s. Od.” ; ‘ May 2, 1689, for 
tobacco } pund, 01. 6s. Od.’ It thus appears 
that there must have been two very dif- 
ferent qualities of tobacco in Scotland at 
the time. 

Among the very many curious and instruc- 
tive entries may [ quote two ? On 12 Oct., 
1691, “ for a pund snuff from Gawin Plummer, 
4l. Os. Od.” ; ‘“‘for sweet scented snuff, 
4 drap,* Ol. 6s. Od.” June, 1690, “for 
wine and tobacco and pypes after sermon 
wt ym, ll. 6s. 4d.,”" &e. 

ALFRED CHAS, JONAS. 

Locksley, Bognor. 


* A drap equalled nearly 10 oz. 


Motes on Books, 


George Palmer Putnam: a Memoir. By George 
Haven Putnam, Litt.D.  (Putnaim’s Sons.) 


TEN years ago Dr. Putnam printed a memoir of 
his father for circulation in the family circle ; 
happily, he has been induced to give it to the 
public, and to include with it a history of 
the publishing house of which his father was the 
founder. 

Those of our readers who are fond of tracing 
distinguished Americans to British ancestry will 
like to know that * the Putnams of Massachusetts 
came from the county of Buckinghamshire, in 
England, where the records show them to have 
lived, during a number of centuries, as small 
squires and substantial yeomen.” The subject 
of the memoir was born in Brunswick, Maine, 
on the 7th of February, 1811. He took the name 
of Palmer from his mother, the daughter of 
Joseph Pearse Palmer, who had taken an active 
part in the “Committee of Safety ” of Boston; 
and it was from the house of his father that in 
1773 a body of citizens, disguised as Indians, 
went to the tea vessels at Griffin's Wharf, and, 
in throwing overboard the tea upon which the 
new tax was to be collected, committed the first 
act of the Revolution. 

The Palmers, like the Putnams, were of Puritan 
origin, and we get delightful glimpses of a 
characteristic home life. George, with his 
affectionate nature, had hosts of friends, but 
they were ‘not like a tender, anxious mother.” 
Putnam, after being for four years with his 
uncle, who had a carpet business, determined 
to strike out for himself, and in 1829 he decided 
to try his chances in New York City. As he 
recorded in the American Publishers’ Circular 
in July, 1863, his ‘first studies consisted of 
paragraphs in the papers beginning * Boy wanted,’ 
and his first master in the book-trade was Mr. 
George W. Bleecker, who published a monthly 
called The Euterpiad, an‘ Album of Music, Poetry, 
and Prose.’’’ We next find Putnam promoted 
from errand boy to clerk and messenger for 
Mr. Jonathan Leavitt. ‘** No more worthy or con- 
scientious man ever published or sold books,” 
and he became the leading New York publisher of 
theological and religious works. What changes 
in taste have taken place since then! Stacks 
of ‘Seott’s Bible’ came weekly from Boston, 
and ‘the pioneer in * English Remainders,’ ” 
W. C. Hall, the Yankee of London, would send 
shelffuls of Calmet, Lightfoot, Baxter, Owen, 
and Lardner. 

Daniel Appleton was at that time (1832-3) 
with his brother-in-law Leavitt, but soon after 
became the founder of the great house of D. 
Appleton & Co., and opened his own separate 
business at 200, Broadway. Among the invest- 
ments was Putnam’s ‘ Chronology: an Intro- 
duction and Index to Universal History.’ 
This manual was commenced by Putnam at the 
age of fifteen, and took about three years to 
complete. He worked chiefly at night after nine, 
when he had left the shop, and would keep on 
till two in the morning. He had had scarcely 


any education, so to repair this defect he used to 
go to the New York Mercantile Library, where he 
plodded through Herodotus, Thucydides, Keno- 
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phon, Livy, Tacitus, and Sallust ; then Gibbon, 
Hume, and Lingard, and classified systematically 
by notes the stock of knowledge he had thus 
acquired, 

In 1833 he entered the employment of Wiley 
& Long, and in 1810 the firm of Wiley & Putnam 
was formed. In the same year Putnam made 
his first business journey to England, and in the 
following year he opened a branch house in 
Paternoster Row, this being the first agency 
established for the sale of American books in 
Great Britain; the more remunerative portion of 
its business, however, consisted in the purchase of 
English publications for sale in the United States. 
Putnam returned to New York for the purpose 
of being married; the lady, Victorine Haven, 
had been a pupil in his mother’s school, and 
was then sixteen. They both possessed the social 
faculty to a marked degree, and, settling in 
London, speedily gathered a large circle about 
them, among their friends being Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, Edward Moxon, and that ‘ scholarly 
young German” Nicholas Triibner. Others 
were Mazzini, Karl Blind, Louis Blanc, * and 
a quiet, ill-featured, sallow-cheeked young 
man who was known a few years later as 
Napoleon the Third.” Putnam gave to_ his 
house very distinctive title of ‘ Knicker- 
bocker Cottage.’ His correspondents in- 
cluded that ‘genial companion” and loyal 
friend > George Sumner; Mrs. Sigourney, who 
sent the titles of twenty-eight of her works, 
some of which had been reprinted fifteen times : 
Prescott, Theodore Parker, and Southgate, “ the 
first and only Protestant-Episcopal Bishop at 
Constantinople.” 

When Wiley & Putnam moved from Pater- 
noster Row to Waterloo Place, the shop was 
taken by Triibner, who, as is well known, at once 
made a speciality of Oriental literature and 
philology—studies to which he devoted all his 
leisure time. 

Putnam, much impressed with ‘the ignor- 
ance shown even by intelligent Britons in regard 
to matters relating to the United States,” felt 
himself called upon to take notice of this. ‘ He 
therefore wrote and put into print, in 1845, a 
volume of! 300 pages, entitled ‘ America: Facts, 
Notes, and Statistics relating to the Government, 
Resources, Engagements, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Religion, Education, Fine Arts, Manners 
and Customs of the United States of America.’ ” 
In the course of three or four years from the date 
of its publication three editions were called for. 
The work was truly ** a labour of love or of public 
_— done for the sake of the repute of his native 
and. 

At this period Putnam was anxious to arrange 
that Wiley & Putnam should publish a uniform 
edition of all Carlyle’s works then ready, and for 
this purpose he called in 1846 upon Carlyle, who 
referred the matter to Emerson. The latter 
completed the arrangement under which the 
hooks were to be issued in New York. Putnam 
impressed Carlyle as being “a very intelligent, 
modest, and reputable - looking fellow,” and 
Emerson wrote in reply: ‘ The Covenant with 
Wiley & Putnam seems unexceptionable. I like 
the English side of these men very well; that is, 
Putnam seems eager to stand well and rightly 
with his fellow-men.” In June, 1817, the Put- 
nam family returned to New York by sailing 
vessel. 
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The partners separated in 1848, and Putnam 
took a shop at 155, Broadway, as an independent 
publisher, Washington Irving placed his books 
with him, while another valued friend, Bayard 
Taylor, did the same. In November, 1859, 
Putnam had to mourn the loss of his friend 
Irving, and the writer of the memoir was taken 
by his father to the funeral at the picturesque 
little house of Sunnyside in Irvington. Putnam 
first met Irving in London at the Literary Fund 
dinner on the Ilth of May, 1842, when Prince 
Albert presided. The speakers included Campbell 
and Moore for the poets, Talfourd for the dramatists 
and the Bar, and Bunsen and Brunnow for the 
diplomatists. Irving was no speaker, and in 
acknowledging the vociferous applause with 
which his name was greeted could only reply, 
“T beg to return my sincere thanks.” Putnam 
heard an Englishman remark, “ Brief?” ‘ Yes, 
but you can tell the gentleman in the very tone 
of his voice.”’ 

Putnam was present at the battle of Bull Run, 
and a chapter is devoted to his account of it, 
in which he traverses the description given in 
The Times by Bull Run Russell.” In 1869 
he was again in England, and he notes the 
changes that had taken place since his first visit 
in 1837, and refers to * the bright-sided “liners, 
the sailing packet ships of New York, which were 
our pride and boast. Their fine models, excellent 
accommodation, and wide-awake ‘ gentlemanly ’ 
captains, were proverbial all over the world. 
Where are they now?” He dislikes the large 
advertisements at the railway stations, and 
marvels how full-size double daily papers like the 
Standard, News, Star, &c., “can be sold for two 
cents, and The Echo (larger than our Evening 
Mail) for one cent. How can they afford to pay 
thousands of pounds a year for street advertise- 
ments ? and how is it that with all this heavy 
incubus of expense of publicity the supply of 
reading for the million has so wonderfully in- 
creased in England, and its cheapness in propor- 
tion? Thirty years ago English newspapers 
cost 10 cents to 15 cents each, and new books 
were a luxury for the select few, while ours cost 
comparatively nothing. Now, both papers and 
books may be had for less than half the price of 
ours.” 

Among visits to literary friends is one to Miss 
Thackeray, now Lady Ritchie— the charming 
daughter of the great novelist, simple as a child 
and as polished as a duchess.” The changes 
among the publishers are noted: Baldwin, 
Moxon, Tilt, the elder Bobn, Pickering, and 
others, have passed off the stage. Henry Bohn, 
“the Napoleon of remainders.” had partially 
retired, “after printing 500 library volumes. 
‘*The elders of the houses of Murray, Longman, 
and Whittaker, who had hospitably received me 
in 1837, have passed away. but the business of the 
first two is vigorously pursued by the present 
generation.’ This gives room for delightful 
gossip about past dinners at the house in Albe- 
marle Street, where the rarity of the advent of 
American bibliophiles rendered them objects of 
curiosity. There were dinners also at the Long- 


mans’ in the Row, “ where the excellent Brown's 
bachelor-hall in the warehouse used to provide 
a hot joint for their authors and business friends. 

Bohn would give holiday dinners at “ The Star 
and Garter” 


at Richmond, where ex-Sheriff 


Whittaker “‘ used to tell us how many men he 
had hanged when ‘ the City’ had the benefit of 
his services.” 

Putnam as early as 1837 interested himself in 
the question of International Copyright, and 
acted as secretary for what was probably the first 
association formed in America to secure this, 
It is interesting toknow that hisson is the present 
secretary of the American Publishers’ Copyright 
League. 

G. P. Putnam died on the 20th of December, 1872, 
He had attended the funeral of his old friend the 
artist Kensett, and returned to the office, where 
he fell into his son’s arms, and never recovered 
consciousness. 

This life of him by his son is a noble record of 
a noble life. Putnam left no fortune to his 
children, but he bequeathed to them a stainless 
and honoured name. He never sought either 
personal emolument or personal fame. His life 
was full of happiness to himself and to others, 
and his memory will be long cherished both in the 
Old World and the New. 


Warwickshire Place-Names. 
(Frowde.) 

The Place-Names of Oxfordshire: their Origin and 
Development. By Henry Alexander. (Claren« 
don Press.) 

THE study of place-names has hardly got beyond 
the pioneer stage; and the most promising 
way of bringing order into chaos would seem. 
to be the production of monographs. Mr. 
Duignan has already done good service in 
this field, as readers of ‘N. & Q. can attest. 
In his Preface we note that he has a good word 
for Dugdale, who, if in other respects—as some 
of our contributors have warned us—he is to be 
trusted with caution, is comparatively sound in 
etymology, having, he says, spent twenty years 
in searching out the modifications in forms. 

Contrary to more than one writer on Shakes 
speare, Mr. Duignan declares that the Forest of 
Arden had no existence outside ‘ As You Like It.’ 
Among the odd names in the county is Barnacle. 
As Mr. Duignan says, it will probably be derived 
by some wiseacre from an ancient invasion of 
Barnacle geese ; its true etymology is bern, a barn, 
and hangre, a wood on a hillside. There are most 
interesting articles on Icknield Street, Watling 
Street, and Coundon—to mention one or two 
instances out of many; on the etymology of 
Coventry we observe that Mr. Duignan has no 
particular light to throw ; here and there along~ 
side of ancient names we get a quite modern one 
—as in Penns, from the name of a manufacturer 
who established a mill in the spot so called at the. 
turn of the last century. 

Mr. Duignan, enlivens his pages with bits of mis- 
cellaneous information, historical and etymological. 
We were glad to see him, when writing on Lad- 
broke, tackle the common misunderstanding of the. 
word “viking,” which by no means implies a 
mysterious sort of royalty. 

Ancther careful and interesting study of this 
kind we owe to Mr. Alexander, a Research Fellow 
of Liverpool University. He adheres to the 
ordinary convenient method for such a work, 
The principal part of the book is an alphabetical 
list. of place-names, each followed by an account 
of its origin and divers forms. The forms to be 
given are often very numerous, and the accuracy 
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with which they are noted, as well as the dis- 
cussion of the separate elements and the meaning 
of each name, clearly reveal the thoroughness of 
Mr. Alexander’s research and the width of his read- 
ing. Weregret that we have not space to adduce 
instances of the curious etymological information 
which we have noted in this book, but we are 
glad to recommend it to the notice of those nume- 
rous correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ who occupy 
themselves }with this interesting subject. Prof. 
Wyld contributes an instructive preface. 


ERE are several articles of literary interest in 
Nineteenth Century. ‘ My Thoughts 
about the Drama in Japan and in England, by 
Yoshio Markino, is well worth attention. We 
noticed his vehement seorn for our scene-painting 
in theatres of the nightly heavens, with the stars 
scattered anyhow. As he truly remarks, | We 
are dwelling under only one sky,” and it is cer- 
tainly stupid to ignore what are its real features. 
We think it would have been fairer to the writer 
to have corrected at any rate a proportion of the 
errors in English. Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond, in The 
Mystery of Eishausen: a Secret of the Bourbons, 
starts a subject which may well prove even more 
engrossing than the “Iron Mask” mystery. Our 
correspondent Mr. J. B. Williams has drawn 
a lengthy reply to his ‘ Cromwell at Drogheda 
from’ Dr. R.H. Murray; and Lady Helen Graham 
avs a ‘Tercentenary Tribute’ to Montrose, 
recounting the well-known story skilfully. At a 
Journey’s End’ is a meditative survey, by Sir 
Sidney Lee, of the labours which have brought 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and in particular the new Second 
Supplement, into being. Of the non-literary 
articles we noted as particularly good those on 
©The Problem of Marriage and Divorce (Bishop 
Welldon and Mr. W. S. Lilly) ; on ‘ The Manning 
of our Mercantile Marine (Mr. Joseph H. 
Longford) ; ‘ The Outlook in the Near East’ (Mr. 
Marmaduke Pickthall and Mr. J. Ww. Ozanne) ; 
and Lord Henry Bentinck’s paper on The Dearth 
of Cottages for Rural Labourers. 


urlington Magazine for this month gives 

instalment of Mr. G. F. Hill’s 
“Notes on Italian Medals’; and an exceedingly 
interesting paper on Duccio di Buoninsegna and 
his school in the exhibition at Siena. Mr. Paul 
Schubring’s study of ‘ Cassoni Panels in English 
Private Collections,’ of which the first part appears 
here, is a valuable contribution to the knowledge 
of a form of art which cannot be adequately 
appreciated without detailed information. The 
editor contributes a sympathetic note on Sassetta’s 
Journey of the forms the 
ispiece, and also a timely utterance on 
R. L. Hobson’s ‘ Silver Cup 
of the Yuan Dynasty’ and Sir Martin Conway’s 
‘Porphyry Statue at Ravenna’ are well worth 
attention, each in its way. Sir Martin hazards 
the conjecture that the ‘“ Carmagnola ” head at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, belongs to the statue he treats 
of—the fine standing, heavily draped figure with 
the sword at the Archbishop’s Museum, Ravenna. 


<p. 458, at line 13 from the bottom of col. 2, it 
‘a that Thoms published in_1867 reprints 
from ‘N. & Q.’ of Hone’s articles on Hannah Light- 
foot. Hone’s should read his, the articles in 


question being contributions to our columns by 
Thoms. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—DECEMBER. 


Messrs Ettts’s Catalogue of Books, MSS., and 
Portraits connected with the Stuarts runs to over 
100 pages, and comprises but little less than 
1,000 items. To take but a few: they have a 
copy of Pietro Bizari’s “* Historia della guerra 
fatta in Ungheria dall’ invittissimo Imperatore 
de Christiani, contra quello de Turchi....In 
Lyone 1564,’ a work which contains some 
account of the affairs of Scotland under Mary 
Stuart, 91. 9s.; and a rare portrait of Mary, 
anonymous, having a border containing designs 
representing her execution, and some Latin verses 
signed G. Scotus, 181. 18s. They have several 
copies of lamentations over the death of Prince 
Henry by different authors, the most famous 
being Chapman's ‘ Epicede, or Funerall Song,’ 
1612-18—a copy which has the black last leaf 
with the Prince of Wales’s feathers, 81. Ss. ; 
and Davies’s ‘“‘ The Muses - Teares for the Losse 
of their Hope; Heroick & Ne’re-too-mvych praised 
Henry, Prince of Wales, &c. Together with 
Times Sobs for the vntimely death of his Glory 
in that his Darling....by Iohn Davies of Here- 
ford, Their Maiesties poore Beads-man and 
Vassell,” a first edition, 1613, 307. 10s. Under 
Charles I. we noticed a copy of ‘‘ Laud’s Book,” 
the Book of Common Prayer intended for use 
in Scotland, black-letter, printed in Edinburgh by 
Robert Young, 1636, 61. 6s. 


Messrs. WALFORD Bros. have sent us their 
Catalogue No. 19, which is concerned principally 
with Genealogy and Heraldry. They offer for 
61. 15s. vols. ixi. of the publications of the 
Catholic Record Society, 7 vols. in all, privately 
printed, 1905-11; and for 4l. 10s. 27 parts of 
the Canterbury and York Society’s publications, 
also 1905-11. ‘ Fragmenta Genealogica,’ vols. i. 
to xi.—privately printed, and of each vol. only a 
very limited number—are to be had for 101. There 
is a complete set of the Visitation Series and the 
Register Series of the Harleian Society, 102 vols. in 
all, from 1869 to 1911, for which 561. is asked ; 
while a large number of volumes of the former 
series, and some score of the latter, may be bought 
separately. From Sir Thomas Phillipps’s press 
come some thirteen works, of which the most 
valuable is the ‘ Collectanea de Familiis Diversis 
quibus Nomen est Phillipps,’ compiled during the 
years 1815-72, 121. 128. The facsimile in photo- 
zincography of Domesday Book, which was 
done in 1862 by Col. Sir H. James, complete in 
33 vols., costs 16/. 16s. There is a large and 
interesting collection of Family Histories, both 
English and American; and a good number of 
Guides and Lists, and works on Heraldry, as 
well as of Inscriptions, Records, Registers of 
Various Orders, Visitations, and Wills. 


{ Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


R. B.S. (“An Austrian army awfully arrayed’’). 
—The alliterative poem entitled ‘The Siege of 
Belgrade’ seems to have first appeared in The 
Trifler for 7 May, 1817. For a discussion of the 
authorship see 10 S. i. 120, 148, 211, 258, 277. 
The lines have been printed at 3 S. iv. 88 and in 
various books and magazines. 
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MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
{ MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any Part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 
| ARE YOU IN WANT OF 


L. Cc. BRAU N, _ Some Special Book, Journal, Review, or Work 

17, DENMARK STREET, | 
We are jalists in the procuring and supplying of Works 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. sin every hacen of Lematens, New or Second-hand ; 
ESTABLISHED 1883. Journals, Transactions, Reviews, and Magazines in Sets, 


i Series, Odd Vols., or Parts. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. E. GEORGE & SONS, 


PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., En g. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS | Telephone : 5150 CENTRAL. 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. Telegraphic and Cable Address : GEORGETTA, LONDON. 
CATALOGUE CXLV. Modern History (chiefly NUMBER 2 
coe, | CATALOGUE OF 2500 
Unite States, and France. VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS 
CATALOGUE CXLVII. Books of Antiquarian, in all Departments of Literature 
Historical, and Literary Interest ; chiefly from Oo post free on application. 
ra 
author, of English Miracle ‘Plaga, R,. A T K I N S O N, 
eee 97, SUNDERLAND ROAD, FOREST HILL, 
London, S.E. 


PUT OF 70 And of 6, K1nc’s BENCH WALK, TEMPLE, E.C. 


B. H. BLACKWE | Books not in stock searched for and reported 


free of charge. 


Broad Street, Oxford. Telephone, 1642 SYDENHAM. 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST 
59, P ICCADILLY, W. at from cent below the original prices. 


The Largest and Best Stoc 

RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSs, Second-hand and New Remainder sce 
’ ‘i in the World. 

Speciality :— WRITE FOR OUR DECEMBER CATALOGUE. 


French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will W. H. SMITH & SON, 


oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 186, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Presents. 


“A history which is quite the best and most suited to a private library of any before the public.”—Globe, 


The Political History of England. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, 
In TWELVE VOLUMES. 
By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, M.A. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A. 
By C. OMAN, M.A. 
By H. A*L. FISHER, M.A. 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


Anthony Froude. 


History of England from the Fall ot | 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish | 
Armada. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown &vo, 24s. 

POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 


POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 28. net each volume; | 
leather, 3s. net ech volume. (Soli separately.) | 


The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century. vols. crown Svo, 108. 6d. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth 


Century. Crown $vo, 33. til. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Suitable for Presentation. 63. net. 


Mandell Creighton, D.D. 
A History of the Papacy, 1378-1527. | 


6 vols. crown Svo, 53. net each. 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


I.—To 1%5. 
IL.—1066 to 1215. 
IIT. —1216 to 1377. 
IV.=1377 to 1485. 
V.=-1485 to 1547. 
VIL=1547 to 1603. 
VIL—1603 to 1660. 


i 


James 


12 vols. crown &vo, “38, 6d. each. 


Samuel Gardiner. 


10 vols. crown &yo, 53° | 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


1642-1649, 


History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, 1649-1656, 4 vols. crown vo, | 


5s. net each. 


The Student’s History of England. | 


With 37: Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


A School Atlas of English History: 2] 
A Companion Atlas to Gardiner’s ‘Student's England.’ 


With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. Feap. 4! 


D.Litt., 


Svo, 7s. 6d. 


and R. LANE-POOLE, M.A. LL.D. 


at £4 10s. net. 


By RICHARD LODGE, M.A. 

By I. 8. LEADAM, M.A. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt. 

By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, D.C.L., 
and J. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A. 


By SIDNEY LOW, M.A., 
C. SANDERS, B.A. 


net each, or in SETS 
Vol. VIII. —1660 to 1702. 
Vol. IX.—1702 to 1760. 
Vol. X.—1760 to 1901. 
Vol. XI.—1301 to 1837. 


Vol. XII.—1837 to 1901. 


George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


England in the Age of Wycliffe. 


S8vo, 63. net. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


“cna Defence of the Roman 


Republic. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. syo’ 


net 
THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


and the Thousand. 


8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


Garibaldi 


Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
TENTH THOUSAND. 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. 


With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. svo, 73. 6d. net. 


With 5 


Sir Spencer Walpole. 


_ History of England from the Conclu-. 


sion of the Great War in 1815-1858.. 


6 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each. 


The Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. 


History of England, from the Accession | 
of James I. to the Outbreak of the. 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 


net each. 


History of the Great Civil War, 


A History of England. vols. crown svo. 
Period I. MEDIEVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 48. 6d. 
Period II. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 73. 6d. 

Period IV. THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 63. 

IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880 - 1901. 
3. 


New Edition of May’s ‘England’ brought down to. 
1911, by Francis Holland. 


| The Constitutional History of England 


since the Accession of George III. 

By the Right Hon. Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
rd Farnborough). Edited and Continued by PRANGIS 

WOLLA ND. vols. svo. 

Vols. I. and [T. 1760-1850, 152, net. 

Vol. 1860-1910. By FRANCIS HOLLAND, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net.. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


39, 


Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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